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ONLY AN IDLE FARCY. 





was only an idle fancy, . 
Trney vaid, and thev sauce. forsocoth, 
at tre foolish and tond 4 

The dream of a 'ove-sick Zoatns 
The sweetness of Summer 7's 

When ail the world was in tune, 
Declared but @ fevered fransy, 

From which I'd recover soon! 


We met, and the skie* exulted: 
We spoke, and our hearts stood still, 
Asif we were =, 
That move at anotner's will; 
And all through the Summer season, 
With moonlight, flo vers and song. 
We threaded oar lives together, 
And wove our affection strong. 


"Twas only an idle fancy, 
That mignt linger the season through, 
Oniva yeseg Sa folly. 
They said—but they spoke not true, 
For time is the test of honor, 
Though youth is fickle and gay, 
And the sweetheart I won that Summer 
Is the joy of my life to day! 


HUNTED DOWN; 


—OR, — 


The Purpose of a Life. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,”’ ETO., ETC. 
CHAPTER XI —[contmvEn. | 


ULIAN ROTHESAY gazed long on the 
drawing and shuddered as he laid it 
down, say ing: 

“It is a face moreevil than I could 
have believed existed.”’ 

“{t is,’ said Ezerton. ‘And I want you, 
Julian, to paint it life size, in oils; introduce 
itin any manner youlike. Such a portrait 
as shall make your name famous.’ 

“But, Angelo, what a strange idea!"’ said 
Julian; ‘a portrait of ——"’ 

Hush!" said Egerton, ‘if I tell you, do 

not deem me a mere mystic, a dreamer, and 
laugh at me; foras lam a living man, Ju 
lian, | saw my mother on the blue waves as 
we crossed to Holland Open your eyes if 
you will, and think my superstitious south- 
ern blood was running reddest in my veins; 
but it is true—true as Heaven iteelf, that as 
I stood leaning on the rail, looking out over 
the expanse of sea, I saw her form in the sil 
ver path the moonlight made, and that, as 
Plainly as ever I heard it in lite, I heard her 
Voice, like some far off music. ‘My son, 
let his portrait be where thousands of mor. 
tals may see it, that the living and the dead 
may be justified, and Heaven's truth made 
manifest’ Julian, you may think that some 
strange presentiment of mind made me fancy 
it all, as a dream or vision; but I believe 
from my soul that I saw and heard my spirit 
mother, superstitiously imaginative as you 
may deem it.”’ 
‘I do not, Angelo; I do believe it; for 
with Heaven all things are possible,’’’ was 
the artist's answer, “and I will work cease. 
lessly till the portrait is done. But if Leon- 
ora was to go to Forest Moor, when she left 
— how is it she went home?”’ 

‘it Was no use my going,”’ said the Span- 
lard ‘ ‘until Vivian mb mom 2 and when 
garet got home, she found him absent, and 
Wrote to me that he would not be there til! 
the 15th of August, this month: so she will 
abaya to goon the 16.h to haves 

y. 

“Can you trust her?” asked Julian. 
con true as gold,” ied Leonora. 
Rt pny nut have trusted her probably, if I 

not found out her own hatred to them 

- _ It is my guarantee.” 
vq, Leonora, Leopora,”’ said Julian, gently, 

better from 


*‘Does my mother know all this?’’ asked 
Julian, presently. 
“Certainly,” replied Angelo ‘‘I saw her 
and told her. Here is one of her long let- 
ters," and so saying he laid it upon the 


It was about an hour before they were 
to leave the following morning that as they 
were together Julian's Italian servant 
opened the door and announced ‘‘Le Signora 
ie et — Scala.”* same 

nge erton was standing by the open 
window, oat as the lady entered, be stepped 
through it on to the terrace. 

Another of these narrow threads on which 
the weal or woe of a lifetime often hangs; if 
he had remained only a second longer, if he 
had only half t his head, untold mis. 
ery would have heen spared a young and 
— being. Bat it was not to be—stern 
fate written otherwise in the sibyline 
book of the future. 

Leonora, who was sitting near Julian,saw 
the young Italian lady—a beautiful youn 

rl of some eighteen sammers, with 8 soft 

onna like large sentimental South 

ern eyes. an arch mouth, and that rich red 
— face of the Virgin; indeed, this 
ir girl looked not unlike “‘some Madonna 
of pure Italian art ’’ 

Julian, Who had totally forgotten that it 
was one of her mornings, rose quickly, ex- 
claiming: 

‘Oo! signora, a thousand pardons. If I 
had not culpably forgotten that this was a 
painting oa I would have sent to beg 
ey not to troub pena = to come to day; 

I have some old frieads who leave me to- 
day and whom I had not seen for a long 


me 

“Old friends! most ungallant signore,’’ 
said Genevra, glancing at Leonora with a 
smile. ‘‘Well, then Lucetia and I must 

ao 

‘Signora, may I trust to your kindness to 
pardon me?’ said Julian. 

* Readily. signore,’’ she replied, and the 
fair Genevra extended h'r hand, which Ju 
lian raised to his lips, and then gracefully 
bowed her out 

It was long. very long before the Spanish 
girl and the Italian maiden met agaio; and 
then how differently was it—how differently 
was it—how very, very differently. 





CHAPTER XII. 


OM COURTENAY <oew everything 
and everybody; and everything and 
everybody knew Tom Courtenay. He 
could tell you who were the men most 

listened to in the House, and what place 
everyone was member for, almost as well 
as our munisterial friend himself, who 
had been fifteen years in Parliament. and 
knew everything by heart. He could tel! 
you who were the heavy speakers, who were 
the brilliant ones, who the jsunty ones such 
as a certain noble lord who makes the House 
laugh, and gets what be asks. 

es, Tom, from the ‘Strangers’ Gallery”’ 
would listen to a heavy debate with the 
gravity of a judge, and would remember 
everything as if he were a walking Times 
He knew all the on dits and reports afloat; 
could tell you all the points of the winner of 
the Derby, and what dancer was the ‘‘favor. 
ite,’”’ whistle the popular opera airs, and was 
a first-rate judge of wine; could take a hand 
at whist, or point a billiard cue. 

In tact, Tom Courtenay was invaluable, 
and no picnic or ball, or merry making, 
young or old, -was properly complete with 
out him; he was Some = person - 
everyone called ‘Tom Courtenay, an 
he yours ladies only ‘‘Mistered’’ him 
to his face. ; 

Tom and Marion were first cousins; Wil- 
liam Courtenay the second cousin of both. 
The grandfather of the two first had two 
sons and a brother George, who was the 
father of William. The elder of the two 
sons was Marion's father, the younger was 
the progenisor of Tom. William went to 
the Bar, and now at forty five was a Queen s 


in large practice; we have but 
a ne The two brothers in- 


competency; the younger. Thomas, realized 
a fortune; the former shortly after his 
daughter's first 
years before him and cousia, and var- 
tous things which hed parted them, had 
made their paths in life % 5 widely, and 
William only knew that in early youth 
Tom had been rather wild, and run 
through a considerable of his fath 
erst ds; but he did not know or even 
Jalen D'Arcy and. Angele’ Bewten, Ton 
an rey D 
had been a lost man. Tied Tom bimeclf 
known what only 


him —— je gt ee oy tbe meee A his own 
—_ even Tom's t te must 

ve failed him, and made him turn from 
the world, a remorseful, perhaps a broken 
hearted man. But even as it was he learned 
a bitter lesaon, made more bitter bv the sup. 
posed death of Julian, and young Courtenay 
arose from his dream and bed of sickness a 
wiser and a better man. 

It was one morning. about a month after 
we saw Egerton and Leonora in Ficrence, 
that Tom Courtenay walked into &t. James’ 
square, and, ascending the steps of Ever 
ton'’s house, knocked at the door, and, when 
it was opened, he inquired in his brisk 
way: 
‘Is Sir Angelo at home? or has he, too, 
gone out of town?” 

‘He is still at home, Mr. Tom,”’ replied 
the servant; and it may here be remarked 
that all Ezerton's servants bad been years 
with him, and knew Tom well enough,and 
distinguished him as “Mr. Tom,"’ from his 
more important cousin the Mr. Courtenay, 
par excellence. 

‘‘Walk in, sir,"’ and he added to Burns, 
who was crossing the hall, ‘‘where is Sir An- 

elo?’ 

“In the library,’’ he replied. ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Tom; if you step upstairs, | 
will see if he is at liberty.” 

Burns preceded him nopstairs, and knocked 
at a door. 

‘Come in,” said Ezerton’s low deep 
voice. 

Dismissing Burns with a nod, Tom opened 
the library door and walked in. 

Angelo was sitting a table writing, while 
Leon lay beside him but the former threw 
down his pen to give his hand to Tom, and 
his contracted brow relaxed as he said: 
‘Glad to see you, Tom I thought you 
were out of town a month ago ”’ 
‘Town's quite empty.’’ be replied, ‘‘and 
I've been meaning to go every day, but 
couldn't make up my mind where to go to. 
l ve been everywhere, that's the truth *’ 
“I'm an older man than you Tom; but ! 
don't fiod I've been e¢verywhere,’’ said 
Egerton, with a quiet smile, ‘though I think 
1 have seen more places than you have.’’ 
**You take a fellow up too hard, Ezerton,”’ 
said Tom. ‘‘Where are you going?’ 
‘I do not at present intend to leave town,”’ 
he replied. 
Tom's keen eye notced the hand close 
more quickly on the papers, and be said: 
**Minis business, | sup Well 
all of you can't be away; bat i'm banged, 
Egerton, if I'd make such a slave of myself, 
not even for Her Most Gracious Majesty. I 
never had any ambition.’’ 
‘Well for you if you had, Tom,”’’ said 
Egerton. 
**What!"’ exclaimed Tom, ‘‘to make me 
a slave and work like you do, aod get deep 
lines on my forebead and gray hairs, as you 
have. Positively. Egerton, you have a few 
gray hairs, and more lines thao had 
eight or even six yearsago. No. ye, 
Mr. Statesman, ||) have none of it.’”’ 
Egerton drew a little back, so that the 
w of the drawn window curtaia fell 
across him; but Tom did not notice the slight 


movement, for his eye had caught g 
else, and he gone on 
“By Jove, the Mysteres of Udolpho in 


the town house of an member 
i ~ _brpectuamagye have you got there, Eger 
ton ’ 

He pointed to the upper end of the room, 
which a few days before had been a blank 
wall; it was now filled by an immense ard 


; the latter some 


iteelf, and this fact had elicted Tom's ex- 
clamatioa. 


i 
; 
a 
i 
E 
z 


mean, balfdevil. He se eptee sdk A 

— 2 et oe 

lowering of gloom Tine “of forked 
mass a line 

hi a a oe ae 

a lurid light on the adly scene; 

it threw out the figure in the fore: 


33 
: 
= 


eyes, 
half upraised towards something above with 
a world of fierce defiance ia them, and yet 
through all with a sort of agonized remorse 
in their depths that was at strange variance 
with the black flendishness of the face and 


scroll—ell else lost in gloom—looking as 
faces look in a dream, misty; but the strange, 
phantom like we gen own on him with 
a steady, avengeful watchfulness, and the 
finger pointed sternly to the one word that 
seemed bound on the scroll in letters of fire, 
‘Tekell’ ( Thou art weighed in the bal- 
a and art found wanting.’’—Duaniel v. 

) 

Such is the first part of the history of a 
portrait. 

Long did Courtenay stand gizing on the 
wonderful work of art, entranced, fascia- 
ated as by a spell; but when at length with 
a deep drawn sigh, as if he was waking from 
a nightmare, he turned from it it was to see 
Angel » standing with folded arms, watching 
him intently. 

‘ Your face has been a study,’’ be said; 
and somehow his low thrilling voice fell 
strangely on Tom s ear 

“Egerton,” said he, ‘I never in all my 
life saw so strange, so wonderful a picture. 
If I lived thousand years I could never 
forget thatawful face What mvter band 
portrayed it !—what buman brain conceived 
it? Surely some German one?’ 

‘None,’ said Egerton. “No human brain 
imagined the face ” 

‘Egerton! ’ exclaimed Tom, ‘‘what do you 
mesn ?"’ 

Penae mo and everything,’”’ was the 
enigmatica!l and guarded reply. ‘‘Keep your 
own counsel as to what [ have said, and as 
to heving seen it st all.’’ 

“If you wish it,’’ said Tom. ‘‘Who painted 
that masterpiece ?’’ 

‘The same who took my portrsit,”’ an- 
swered Egerton, drawing the curtain again 
—‘Jalian Rothesay.’’ 

‘That acc punts for it,”’ said Tom. ‘“‘Have 
you noticed the eyes of the misty being who 
holds the ecroll? They are Leonora dy: 
to the life—just her queer, watchful - 
“Nothing strange in that,’ answered 
Egerton, carelessly, ‘‘seeing that he has 
seen her in Italy olten enough.”’ 

“If f is not impertinent w ask, E 

what might you have given for this?’ 

‘‘No impertinence, Tum.’’ he replied. ‘I 
gave six hundred guineas for it "’ 

“You are not going to hide it undersa 
bushel "said Tom. * hy, it would make 
the fame of this Rothesay.” 

‘It eball,’’ said Egerton. “I intend to 
send it to the Nationai Gallery. The trus- 
tees of it will be ‘eo of such s joan 
for s few months. goes to Falcon. 

tower Castle.”’ 

*“Weill,”’ said Tom, rising to leave, ‘I 
called bere to have s chat with you; but I 
little ex such « rare treat as i have 














ture in an oak trame, tm Ay 
vet curtain completely veiled painting 








had, thank you aad Rothesay for it.” 
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Tom Courtenay took his depart 
imsgining why Leonora de Caldara's 
evengiog opictt; and bill tose famgined 
avenging epirit; st 

terrible history connected, — more in 
the future, fated to be connec 

portrait. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Moor on the 17b yt yo M 
Arundel bad persuaded both cpten San 
feld and Eveline to iavite ber school friend, 
Jesuita de Castro (‘or that was the name the 
Castilian ped assumed), to epend a long 
time with her. 

Well bad Margaret carried out the taleand 
plan given ber by Leonora, and with a nat- 
ural manner and self—possession few would 
have given her credit for. She told bim that 
ber friend was a Spaniard from Rio Ja- 
neiro, where her father, the Count de Castro 
lived, and that, for family reasons, she had 
been recently sent to England to complete 
ber cducation, being placed under the care 
of a London solicitor, Mr. Beymour, who 
really eaisted, being Bir Angelo Egerton s 
solicitor, so that on the 17:h of August it 
was Mr. Henry Seymour who took the young 
Byaniard ‘ from Rio’ to Forest Moor ata- 
tien, and put her in the brougham which 
Mre. Vivian had sent to meet ber. 

It was evening, and in thedrawing room of 
Forest Moor Grange sat three people. By the 
window, seated in an arm chair doing noth 
ing, was a man; sixty years had passed over 
his head Lut they bad not softened his face, 
or given it the venerable beauty with which 
Time crowns the work of years; very hand 
some he had once been, aye, and still was, 
but he was a gloomy, down jooking man, 
with cold, dreary eyes that had a soske like 
glitter now and then, which belied the out 
ward apathy of bis manner. 

At some distance sat Margaret Arundel 
by a lady, whose age might have been two 
or three and twenty; Lut the face, though 
very pretty, looked worn and sad and her 
whole manner and look told a tale of a cowed 
and intimidated being. 

The two latter were emp'oying their fin 
ers in some light work, but all bad sat al 
ent fora long time, til] Sepben BStanfeld, 

suddenly addressing bis daughter, asked: 

**Where is Arthur?’ 

Bhe started, and answered hurriedly: 

*T don't know papa, but I think——” 

“You think.’’ eaid he—‘‘you ought to 
know. Ilas he gone in the brougham to 
meet Margaret's South American friena?’ 

Margaret had not the least fear of Sian. 
feld, and answered him with a quiet, pert 
impudence: 

‘No, he hasn't," she replied; ‘‘and I 
dont see how Eveline should know his 
movements better, than you do. He only 
said he would be in tx fore nine.”’ 

BStan‘eld raised his eycs and glanced at 
her a moment, but he made no anawer, and 
turned aside, as if he disliked to look ather. 

There was another long silence broken 
again by Sianteld, and in the a.me abrupt 
manner. 

* Margaret, does this girl speak only her 
own lings?" 

‘Bhe epeaks French and Italian like a na- 
tive, and English tolerably well, though 
with a lorcign accent,'’ said Margaret. 

As she spoke the long «xpected brougham 
drove up to the door, aod, springing up, 
Margaret ran down into the hall. 

Bianfeld rose muttering: 

“As T ve allowed this foreigner to be in- 
vited I must be civil and not let her think 
we English inhospitable.”’ 

When Margaret entered with the stran 
ger. Stanfeld received her with a courtesy 
neither the Castilian or her agent had ex- 
pected, and introduced her himself to bis 
Caugbter, Mrs. Vivian; for though he would 
not acknowledge it, the tall figure, sta'ely 
carriage, and quiet seli-poesession of the 
Spaniard bad raiber ‘aken him aback; for 
he bad cxrected a diffident awk ward echool 
girl of porsession, and was in nowise pre- 
pared for the reality. 

‘What a very handsome girl,’’ he re- 
marked to his daughter, when Margaret 
had borne off her guest to take ci her bat 
and manile. 

‘Very,’’ said Eveline, adding timidly, 
‘but the bas such a grand sir about ber ”’ 

“Haugbty as a Don,"’ said Stanteld; 
“ring lor tea child—we cannot wait for Ar- 
thur.”’ 

As she obeyed bim, Margaret and L«on- 
ora re entered, and Stanfeld immediately of 
fered the Jatter a chair near his own, saying 
with a smile: 

‘I suppose you find our summer rather 
different to Rw, Miss de Castro ?”’ 

‘It is not so hot as our summers, senor, 
but i is very beautiful,’’ replied Leonora;and 
Margaret, who knew how purely sbe really 
spoke English. was astonished at the admir 
able manner in which she threw such a 
strong accent into the softly uttered words. 

‘You bave not been very long in Eng- 
land. I think,’’ said Eveline. 

For four or five months,” replied Leon. 


ora. 

As she spoke there was a sharp, impera. 
tive kpock at the ball door, whieh ran 
through the ha!] with a clang; then steps as- 


the stairs, paused, and a voice said, { hastily 


the room. 
"My , Arthur Vivien—Miss de 
Castro, Stanteld at once. 


her heart turned sick and her brain dizzy; 
but Egerton’s stern training stood ber in 
good stead now, and the iron hand of self 
control held its own. 

Yes, there he stood before her, the living 
breathing origins) of the portrait we have 
seen! The same exquisitely handsome fea 
turesand dark fiendish beauty; the same 
ruthless lurid black eyes; with all their 
word of passion and evil; there was the same 
wicked sneer about the lips, and the seme 
strange burnished, glittering bair, that 
looked as if the gorgeous light of a setting 
sun had shed its blezs of eemng, rays on 
it, and tinged each dark brown bair with 
burnished gold. But he could binish the 
sneer and wrea'hbe bis lipe with asmile which 
showed fatal powers of faecination—at any 
rate to some—that was a fearful gift in such 
hands as bie, and Leonora, secing that, un 
derstood how Eveline had been infatu 
ated. 

That evening Arthur Vivian took bis un 
cle’s cue, and seemed determined to pay 
every attention to the guest As soon as 
the tea tray was removed heasked her il rhe 
played or sang, and as Leonora’'s whole game 
a to please in every way, she answered, 
**Yes.”’ 

‘‘At sight, Miss de Castro? Would you 
favor us?t’’ he asked with a quick eager 
ni 8s 

‘I will do my best Mr. Vivian,’’ she re 
pied, rising with an air half careless, half 
ready, and opening the piano. 

Vivian brought a music folio,and choosing 
a song, placed it before her. It was that 
beautiful song. ‘‘The Slave "’ 

‘Iam very fond of this song,’’ he said; 
‘‘but peither my wife or Margaret can sing 
it properly, and with the G rman words "’ 

‘I know but very little of German, senor, 
then; only what I picked up in a tour 
through Germany.’’ saii Leonora. 

‘Indeed,’ said Vivian;.‘*but you can still 
sing the rich German words ’’ 

She made no reply, save to strike the first 
chords of the prelude and commence the 
sopg, and as the wild mournful melody, so 
touching 89 cxpressive in its appealing, wail- 
ing melancholy met his ears, he drew back 
a little and a softer shade stole over his 
face. He bent over her as the last soft ca- 
dences died away, and said: 

‘*Thapk you fur that song; it is beauiiful.’”’ 

Something in his voice that seemed like 
the faint echo of something better; of a day 
when perhaps be had stood an innocent 
child at his mother’s knee, made Leonora 
halfturn and look up tull in his face, ber 
searching steady eyes gazing direct into his. 
Something there was, for one brief second, 
as ifa better angel bad in passing cast the 
shadow of ite wings on bis face. It passed, 
however, in hall a second, and then every 
line hardened again; and if for that moment 
her heart might have softened, the light 
touch of his hand—that band red with the 
blood of Angelo’s mother—steeled her 
whole soul to sternness The voice of Stan- 
feld addressing her, made her look towards 
him 

‘‘Will you sing this, Miss de Castro?’ he 
asked. 

‘‘With pleasure, senor,’’ she replied; 
‘‘what is it?’’ 

“A quaint, strange song of Kingsley's,’’ 
he replied ‘‘ ‘Three fishers went sailing.’ 
The music is Hullah's Iam not generally 
fond of musie, but this music took even my 
fancy. Eveline bring it.’’ 

Mrs. Vivian rose, fetched the music, and 
placed it before Leonora, who, though she 
had never seen it before, sang it through 
correc'ly and uahesitatingly. 

‘1 like that song very much,”’ she eaid, 
rising as she concludea; ‘‘it bas such a quaint 
beauty about it.’’ 

She moved to the table, eat down by Mar- 
garet, and began turning over a book of 
very choice prints. Arthur watched her a 
moment; and then, leaning over the back 
of her chair, said: 

‘Do you draw at al), Mies de Castro t’’ 

‘Ob, yes!” exclaimed Margaret, cagerly; 
‘‘beautifully.”’ 

‘*] take the answer from the lady herself,’’ 
said Vivian quietly. 

‘I have learned drawing, and I am fond 
ot it,"’ replied Leanora, coldly. 

**Have you any drawings with you?’’ he 
asked; ‘‘may I see them? 

“I have none with me,”’ she replied. 
* Look at this, Mr. Vivian! you must come 
round; you cannot see it there.’’ 

He sat down by her. 

It was Lady Macbeth, juct when she, the 
murderess stands gazing on her blood stained 
bands ) 

Leonora's watchful glance saw Vivian 
start as he saw it, and « black look crossed 
his face as he pushed the book away, saying 





the blood on her bands. 


Toure that girl!’ muttered V)vian, turn- 
ing away. but not to low as to prevent Leon. 
ora’s quick ear from catching the words; 
and when ~ and en retired to their 
room that night she said: 

“He een like me now; but he shall fear 
me before long. To morrow I begin; and do 
not be surprised if I encourage the attention 
and courtesy he seemed inclined at present 
to show me.”’ — 

CHAPTER XiV. 
TOTHING but the fearful interests at 
| ptake could have upbeld Leonora de 
Caldara in the path which now lay be. 
fore her. None but such a nature as 
hers, nothing but such masculine strength 
of purpose and wi!l could have gone threugh 
it at all; but in all and through all, the love 
she bore to Angelo sustained and upheld 
ber like some magic talisman. 

It was after breakfast the next morning 
that Arthur Vivian came up to her and said: 

**Miss de Castro, I suppose you ride !"’ 

“Yes,"’ she replied, ‘‘and I should like 
very much to see the scenery about here.”’ 

‘Would you?’ said Arthur; ‘then come 
round with me to the stables and see which 
borse you will like to ride; and while they 
saddie the horses, I will show you the 
grounds? ’ 

“If you like,” said Leonora, in her usual 
quiet way, that showed neither pleasure nor 
dissent. ‘But call Margaret—or stay, I 
will do so, and put on my riding habit ’ 

Ile bit his lip; but without seeming to no- 
tice it, the Castilian left tbe room 

Stanfeld, who was in the room, turned 
suddenly round, and said: 

‘ Arthur, what are you up to in that quar- 
ter?’ 

Vivian met his gaze unmoved, and replied 
coolly: 

“It is always wise to be civil and cour 
teous to the wealthy. Tais bexu ilul Span- 
iard is an heiress, and in England friendless. 
Now do you eee i" 

‘Yes,”’ returned The other, curtly, ‘I 
do.”’ 

Meanwhile Leonora de Caldara made her 
way to Margaret, and told her where she 
was going, adding: 

“Come with me, Margaret.’’ 

‘] will, round the gardens, dear Leonora, 
she replied; ‘‘but I am no rider, andl m 
alraid of the horses.’’ 

“Mrs. Vivian's pony,” Sugcested Leonor, 
‘N>., old Stanfeld don 't jke me tuking it,’ 
said Margaret; ‘ besides, it couldn t keep 
pace with you. But are you not afraid ol 

going out alone with Vivian ?”’ 

*No,”’ said Leonora; ‘why should I?” 

‘On, Leonora, be careful,’’ said Margaret 
‘T tell you, if he has any suspicion, he will 
murder you.”’ 

“No,” said the other quietly, “he may 
try, but he will not succeed. Tle will try 
as soon a8 he begins to fear me, but I am 
more than his match. He would not dare 
sudden poison, and I am too much on my 
guard for slow poisons to succeed.”’ 

‘‘Leonora,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘it is horrible 
to bear you covolly calculate your own 
chances of lifeand death.”’ 

“Is it?’ said Leonora, and a sad smile 
flitted over her grave face. ‘1 have seen 
death in too bornible a form to have much 
fear of it for itself.”’ 

‘But, Leovora, are you forgetting how 
desperate any suspicion of the truth will 
make that devil incarnate; that he will as 
eoon use «& koife or pistol as poison.’’ 

“I have forgotten nothing, Margaret. I 
have calculated to a hair's breadth all the 
heavy chances against me, and the Jight 
ones lor me‘ know that my Jife may be io 
hourly peril; but whatever means he may 
try, 1 shall not come by my death ti!) I have 
placed in Angelos hands the means of 
bringing home to Vivian 8 head bis deadly 
clime. Now 1am ready. Come.”’ 

Margaret followed her to the hall, where 
Vivian was waiiog for them. He led the 
way to the stables 

The coachman and groom were in the 
stable yard as they entered, and Vivian 
ordered them to Jead out * Cassy’’ and ‘Piers 
Gaveston”’ for the lady to see. 

The men cbeyed, and Jed out from their 
stalls two horees, a brown and a bay, both 
fine looking animals; but, as Leoncra at 
once saw, skittish and “skeerish,’’ if not 
vicious; for the instant she approached the 
bay one, Casey, it )sid back its delicate ears 
— a to run back, an altempt the groom 

cled, 

*Come, Cass, no tricks,’’ ssid Vivian; 
“heid her stesdy, Forde. Which will you 
ride, Miss de Castro?’ 

Toe groom started ard exclaimed: 

‘Mr. Arthur, you ain't going to put that 
young I»dy on either o' these animals, 
= Look how skeery they are; and 

are . : 

‘Hotd your tongue until you are asked 
toepeak,’’ said Vivian flushing with passion 

‘Let him speak,’’ said Leonort, almcst 
imperiously; ‘finish your speech, Forde, if 
you please.’ : 


For one moment there was a perfectly 





fiendish glare in Arthur's e 
~ : ye, and he mut- 
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“J should not be laughed into doing 
I thought ber really v seid the Cas, 
tilian quietly; ‘but I think I will take her 
Is she yours ?”’ ; 

“No, my uncle’s,’ replied Vivian. ‘Sed. 
dle them, Forde, and bring them round.”’ 

Giving his arm to Leonora, he ieit the 
stable yard; but a sign trom the groom made 
Margaret linger and remain. 

he is it, Forde — asked. 

‘For Heaven's sake, Miss Margaret, don’ 
let the young lady go out alone with Me 
Arthur on Cass G»and get your uncle to 
say he wants the horse, or that she mayn't 
go out—anything ”’ . 

‘It's no use, Forde,” she replied. “You 
know of old it's of no use in any of us iry. 
ing tooutdo Mr Vivian.” 

‘Then speak to the young lady, miss,” 
said Forde. 

But Margaret knew that Leonora had 
& purpose even in this ride—she must know 
the country well, and she replied: 

‘‘Sbe bas said she will go. and she will; 
and, indeed, Forde, it C.ss isn’t vicious, 
there s not much fear; my friend is a capita) 
rider. Why are you soa vet’ 

‘‘Why, you see, Mr. Arthur's most sure 
to take her round by the siver and over the 
railway bilge: and if a train. comes up, 
Cussy's quite safe to start trick«,—rearing 
or bolting as she did with Mr. Roland Au- 
brey three years back, when sbe throwd 
bim; and besides, you'll pardon me, mivs, 
for what I'm going to say, but Mr. Arthur 
had an ugly look when the young lady told 
me to epeak. I'm a’ most sure, Miss Mar. 
giret, that be wants to get young miss out 
un that hoss,’’ 

“Forde, you frighten me for her,’’ ssid 
Margaret ‘ Can't you mount the brougham 
horse, and go with them?” 

‘No use, miss; Mr. Arthur wouldn't hear 
on it.’’ 

“We can only hope no harm may hap: 
pen. Thank you, Forde for your warning,” 
and she left the yard to follow the otber 
two, and to speak to Leonora, but she 
could not do so until they returned to the 
house; and then, while Vivian went to fetch 
Lis whip, Margaret hastily repeated what the 
groom had said. 

“1 can't help it now,’’ said Leonora, un- 
moved; ‘if I refuse now, he will see it is 
him, not the horse, that I am afraid of; and 
listen, Margaret: if once I let him see I fear 
him, I Jose the whole game; he is my mas- 
ter instead of me bring his; at present I have 
the mastery and must keep it at all bazarde. 
I shall go this ride, and take my chance of 
everything ”’ 

‘For Heaven's sake, dear Leonora, take 
care of Cissy,’’ said Margaret. 

‘‘Husb! here they come!” interrupted the 
Castilian; and as Forde led up the two 
horees Arthur appesred. 

“Hold her tight, Forde,”’ said Vivian. 

“Take care Jesuita,’’ said Margaret ; 
“she'll run back the moment you monnt.”’ 

Without speaking a word, Arthur Vivian 
took Leonora in hisarms swung h’t [0 
the saddle, and in a moment had her foot in 
the stirrup, and the reins in her hand. be- 
fore Cassy had time to know anything 
about it; but as Arthur mounted, and Forde 
let go her head, Madam Cassy backed some 
races and reared a little. In a moment 
Vivian's hand was on the bridle; but L20a 
ora’s whip across the ears had already 
brovght her down. 

‘‘Pardon me, senor,’’ said the Spaniard, 
“if [ask you to leave me to manage her; if 
she gets beyond me, I will ask assistance 
from you.”’ . 

He bowed, and the groom eaid sdmir- 
izg'v to Margaret: . 

* Young miss knows how to ride, and I'm 
thinking after all,that Case won’t throw ber; 
and I'm sure by the look of her, Miss Mar 
garet, that Mr. Arthur won't eucceed in 
frightening her. She'll be too much for 
him.” 

Margaret made no reply until the riders 
had passed the lodgeat the gates. 

“Why do you think he wants to frighten 
Miss de Castro, Forde?’ 

‘“’Cause, miss, he just gave ber in tbe 
stable yard, one of his real devilish —_ 
just like a vicious horse - _ when . 
means to throw you. Miss Margaret ? 
that furrin missy going to stop here 107g os 

‘ ] think so, Forde,”’ she re . “Why 

“Then, miss, don t let her make an epent 
of Mr. Arthur! He's got the very de 
him if ever man bad.’ ner 

‘ Forde,”’ said Margaret, as she 
hand on the groom's arm; ‘you have Det 
here a long time. If anything ee 
stand our fr Let us be able to de 
upon you.’ 

“That you may; mis, bit, blew 
your pretty face,’’ replied the groom. 





[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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al I thin& the one is soft, 
The m asical and low. 
And shall we meet again ? oy A 
Fiames & moment aod then 
And only this remains to me— 
1 know had blue eyes. 
My Old Point Lace, 
BYE. Lg 





tive. 
I was going to sell my old point lace! 
Poor mamma to cry as I took it out. 


It was rare old lace, fine as gossamer, rich 
as cream, and worth—I can't tell how many 
times its weight in gold. Mama's great, 
Pe PE ae a Ae Se 
ro 


I always kept it wrapped up iu silver tis. 
suc, in a carved Indian box, that had a curi. 
ous smell of amber and camphor wood. 
Papa brought me the box for a birthday 

ft when he came home from Calcutta, and 
t was full tothe brim with jewels. 

They were all gone now; I hadn't so 
much as a stone left, nothing bat one plain 
ring, and that will go with me to my grave. 
It was Carroll's ring, you see, and [ conld 
not bear to part with it, though I let all the 
rest 6° willingly enough. 

Ill tell you how it was. I was engaged 
to Carroll. We met one summer in 8 vit- 
zerland, and somehow we seemed to like 
each other from the first. Carroll was very 
rich, and came of one of the first families; 
80 papa made no objection. Mamma de- 
murred a little, because, having given me 
the treasured old point lace to garnish my 
bridal robes, she had set her aoe Se ee 
me win a title. And sure enough I di 
have one chance. Sir Humphrey Dawes, 
of Malvern Grange. asked me to be his wife; 
and mamma actually did her best to make 
me accept him, and he a rusty, crusty, old 
bachelor—old enough to be my father. 

I let the title go, and accepted Carroll 
and our marriage day was appointed for the 
ensuing spring We came home, and Car. 
rol! went off on some diplomatic mission to 
Austria Every week brought me his let- 
ters, my bridal robes were ordered, and my 
bridal day was drawing near. 

“There's many a slip between the cup 
and the lip!’ 

Theslip which dashed aside my cup of 
bliss came in the shape of a great financial 
crash, which shook the country. With 
scores of others papa was ruined, and being 
an honorable man, everything went to settle 
his liabilities, and papa died under it 

Mamma had reigned queen, as I have 
said, and she could not bear to abdicate her 
throne, and clamber up to the roof of a lodg- 
ing house, and sew for bread under the very 
eyes of the people who had worshipped her. 
So we turned our backs on papa’s grave, 
and came here. 

“My dear,”’ she said, ‘‘don't leave a trace 
by which we way be found. You couldn't 
expect Carroll Res ever to think of a 
agsin. Under the circumstances such 8 
thing is out of the question. Write and re 
lease him from his engagement, and spare 


— humiliation by never letting him 
r from you again.’ 
Mamma 


to her advice, and we dropped out of our 
old life, as © meteor drops out of a summer 
skv. 

But I kept the old point lace. 
morning, as I unfolded it, poor mamma be- 
gan to sob 

“But, mamma,”’ I said, “I can't see vou 
lack the few little comforts you need. The 
“4 hie ae and donned my old 

put m my old: 
teabet. x 

the whole length ot t 
Ppawnbroker's establishment, in an obscure 


fell from my shaking hand. 

mamma's ad with thas dear face belies 
me 

*Ob | Carroll ! Carroll !” I gasped out. 


*Val—is it Val?’ wastheanswer. ‘Oh, 
~ Be have I indeed found you at 
*Come,”’ he said, “slipping the pack 
into his ; * let's walk atom ino eae 

;it cheerful there.’’ 
We went on until we reached a bit of 


* Now Vai,” he said, “I want an explana. 
Wha: made _ release me from my 
engagement, aod run away and hide 
Arne a think I cared so much 
vour , 

*‘No—no, Carroll! But mamma said it 
was out of the question that you should 
ever think of me again, and I—’ 

**Yes; you believed her. Val, my dear, 
mamms's a wonderfully fine woman, but 
she's of the world, and worldly. You 
should have had better sense. Why, child, 
did you think that your troubles could fail 
to make me love you all the better? I've 
looked tor you, - and low, for six round 
months. and should have left the little town 
in despair, only for this blessed—biessed 
o— you dropped. By the way, what 
was it?’ 

**My old point lace, Carroll. I was going 
to sell it. We're dreadfully poor, you see; 
and [ have to do plain sewing in order to 
get daily bread. We haven'tasalable thing 

ft only the old point, that—that was to 
have been worn at our marriage.”’ 

“Ah, yes; I remember. How fortunate 
that you pulled it out of your pocket, Val, 
or that pawnbroker might have bad it in 
his clutches. It shall adorn your wedding 
robes yet, my silly little darling. I've come 
home with plenty of money, and some 
few honors; and, Val, [ lay them all at 
your feet, unless you've changed. and don’t 
care tor me any more. Is that the secret? 
Come now, tell me; if we could change 
places, and I were poor, and you rich, 
would you cast me: ff?" 

‘On! Carroll, no! If I were the queen 
on her throne, my love is yours for ever and 
ever.”’ 

‘Then why you didn't judge my heart by 
your own. and spsre me such a world of 
trouble? Never mind, however. I won't 
scold you. I'm toohappy, Val. I've got 
you back again, = got your o!d 
point lace. Our wedding-day shal] dawn. 
Heaven willing, before the June roses 
bloom.”’ 





The King of Holland and bis bride are re- 
ported 1o have bad a sorry reception in 
Amsterdam, where there were seven days 
of fetes in horor of the marriage. The 
Archduke and Dichess of Weimar. the sis- 
terand brother-in-law of the King. were 
the only other royalties present. The Prince 
of Orange declined to leave Paris, and his 
brother was too mentally and pbysically 
feeble toappear, while the rest of the royal 
family are said to have started on a tour to 
avoid being present. 





When, a short time ago, the secret police 
commissioned a well koown writer to pro 
eure a series of anti-Nibilist articles. the 
littlerateur is said to bave asked for the latest 
revoluiionsry pamphlets before setting to 
work. Imagine bis dismay when the par 
cel that was to contain the subterranean lite 
rature, though sealed with the seal of the 
political police. brought him aletter from a 
Revolutionary Committee threatening death 
if be presumed to carry out the Government 
order. 





A gentleman just from s greenhouse 
stepped into an Indianap lis street car the 
other day loaded down with his blooming 
fuchias. He was particularly euthusiastic 
over 8 pot of fuchias which he was glorify- 
ing to seme ladies friends who sat by bis 
side. The ladies admired the beauty of the 
fivwer, but suggested that their perfume 
was rather peculiar for that kind of s plant. 
This peculiarity was noticed. or nosed, by 
pearly every one in the car. The gen 
looked a little uneasy, but talked the more. 
At last he rang the bell and gathered up his 
flowers and started for the door. when the 
Pisioed ot a. five-ceat bunch of 
the + cen 
alains guste from his cvust-tail 
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sapphire is eaid to be the 
valuable of gems when of large size, good 
color and free from fault, so that t exceeds 
even the diamond ae er ee 
ee ee eee oe 


if 


among ~ Souuy or f a 

electricity by friction re- 
tains it for some hours It also posses-es 
suey ona oF Gade oe The 
ruby consists pearly mina or 
clay, with a minute poten of Sen as the 


Samatra. 
mines have long been famous—the working 
of them isa 


. Among toe French crown jew- 
els is a valuable ruby, which is cut jato the 
form of a dragon with ou'spread wings; and 
there is said to have been one io Paris which 
weighed 106} carats. One of the finest ru 
bies in the world is said to be in the posses 
sion of the King of Pegu. Ite «xcessive 
purity is the legend of the country, and its 
approximate value has never been ventured 
upon. It is considered absolutely invalu. 
able. Miss Burdett Coutts. of London, is 
the fortunate possessor of a superb ruby of 
wonderful size and purity. The celebrated 
Duke of Brunswick had two exquititely en- 
graved rubies, one of which weighed 53 
carats. There are aleosome magnificent :u 
bies among the Spanish crown jewels 
Count Walewski, a Hungarian nobleman 
and a tasteful amateur collector of gems, is 
said to rejoice i= the possession of a ruby of 
the weight of 54 carats Tavernier quotes 
two magnifcent rubies owned by the King 
of Visaper, one of «hich weighed 53] carats, 
and was worth 74 530 Irancs. 

The cathedral ut une city of Mexico is the 
paradise of rubies A chalice and two cen 
sers belonging ‘o the cathedral are orna 
mented with 176 rubies. It is said that the 
church dare not put even an approximate 
value upon them. 

A fine ruby of 17} carats is au'benticilly 
rep rted as being in poseession of the Ger 
man University at Bonn. It is worth 60 000 
francs. The imperial library of France alew 
possesses an exquisitely engraved ruby re 
presenting Valentine Ill. In China the 
ladies, it is said. Secorate their slippers with 
rubies, An expensive taste one would 
fancy, to gratify, »nd one likely to pass uo 
observed, except by the wives of the first 
mandarins of the celestial empire. 

The Brazilian ruby is deciared to bea 
pink topaz, inferior to the true ruby. yellow 
in its natural state and colored artificially. 
It ie, unfortunately, beyond the power of or 
dinary purchasers to pronounce any critical 
opinion upon rubies except as regards their 
appearance, size and color, the best bring 
that known as ‘‘pigeon # blood "’ which isa 
pure deep rich red quie tree from blue or 

ellow. A ruby cannot be fnsed by itself 
bat in combination with a flox it may be 
melted into a clear glass; at an in'ense heat 
it tarne green, but again resumes its color 
on enoling 

Rabies may be fanity—in other words 
may have flaws specks a si'ky or milky*p 
pearance or a ‘int thatistoo dark or too 
light. Bat fashion goes for something and 
vivlet or pale colored rubies may sometimes 
rise very much in value. The least liahle 
to finctuate are those of the renowred ‘ pig 
eon 8 blood’’ bue. Small rubies such ss are 
used for the jewels of watches are very 
abuodant, and are gererally bought by the 
pound weight. Jmitations of rubies are 
made, apd for 2 time look well, and even 
rubies of smal! size have been produced ar 
tifcially. An instrument called the polari 
scope is now used for detecting false stones 
The ruby may be set either alone or in 
eorjanction with other precious stones. 
Few jewels have a more admirable appear 
ance than those in which a large ruby is 
surrounded by diamonds. In the Exsst they 
often make a cavity in the lower part at the 
back of a stone and fill it up with bigh! 
polished gold dust This heigh’ens the bril- 
liancy of rubies amazingly The ruby also 
makes an admirable appearance when set 
round with pearls of fine quality. 
—Ieaea—s— 

In Pres‘on county, Va., short time go. 
a man aged eighty two years was married 
to a girl of eighteen. 


General Leslie Coombs’ home in Lexing 
ton, Ky., has been destroyed by fire. 


Lord Beaconsfield is irritable and uneasy 











bic, in the markings on ite wings. But this 
does not interfere with the same Arabs try- 
ing the locusts for their dinner. 

How Suavine OntorxaTev —Thecustom 
of shaving the beard was hm 
= w= of Beaten, nce hero eee hioa, 

t fora 


by 

shave. Afierwards shaving wes practiced 

in the Micedonian army, aad thea amoag 

Se mn The Romans Ey the 
reeks in the practice, as they BD map 

her things and spread it to the diferent 

Earopean nations yet barbaric. 

Votine sv Evecraiciry —When @ vote 
isto be taken ia the French Cramber of 
Depaties, each member touches ove of two 
bu!tons on his desk (ne for yea and the other 
for nay) and the bil falls ia its proper com- 
partment, in s public place by the side of 
the speaker. 
the whc le number is recorded in sight of all, 
80 that the process of taking the 730 votes is 
not only rapid, but every member sees how 
it is going on. In sddition the machine 
writes down every name with the vute—the 
yeas in blue and the nays ia red. 

Provers Waxtine Revision —‘ The 
dartest hour is that immediately preceding 
the dawn’ is another proverb that has been 
pointed out for revision. Any one who has 
traveled much by sea or land must know 
from experience that this reference to the 
darkness is quite uotrue; light locrenses in 
the morning as cratualty as it decresses in 
the evening. The true is ‘the cold. 
est bour."’ not * the dar "* This is due 
to physical causes connected with the de- 
posit of dew: hoar frosts take place in the 
early morning, Consequently that is the cold- 
est hour. 

Buictpes ts Faaxce — After political 
complications, age is one of the causes 
whch seems to have most Influence ia 
France on ‘be suicide. The suicides increare 
regularly with the age and the mazimum is 
found between seventy and eighty It is 
more difficult to comprehend the iacrease of 
suicides among children under sixteen. 
Men kill themselves four times more fre- 
quently than women, and eliminating the 
two ex'reme seasons, winter aod sum- 
mer, which actin nearly the same way on 
both sexes, the suicides of men are more fre. 
quent in spring. those of women in sutump. 
Married men commit suicide half as oftea 
ae bachelors and one-third as often as wid- 
owerr, 

Oniomn or Naues.—Dice was known to 
the L.oianes 1500 years BC Pr reeus is 
credited with the invention of quoits, and 
the IT ndon Tresa with thatofcheas Ardr- 
chin King of Persia invented backgammon, 
P‘amedes draughts Pyrrbus tenon, nd the 
Greeks the noble game of goose. L to is a 
comparative recent discovery “ve 'o an 
Itslian, Celestino Galiani in 1753) Domi. 
noes owe their name to the piety of a monk 
who originated them, and it isa nun whois 
believed to have invented both the game of 
battledore and sbuttlecock apd ‘be catgut 
racket used in playing tennis Excavativos 
at the presumed site of Troy have brought 
earthenware ‘marbles’ to | ght, and those 
at Pomprii have yielded a number of J vinted 
dolls in ivory. which prove that the custom 
of giving costly toys to children ws not one of 
modern development. 

Hasits in Mape:ma —The P. riogucese are 
not a clean people, which may be one of the 
causes of English repugoance to them. 
Some of their custems are very nasty. Toey 
¢xpectorate continually aod before doing so 
make a borri' le, long drawn. whirling noise 
up the throat, which is very annoying. 
They seem to do this orce in every two or 
three minutes, and make quite an art of it; 
for little boys practice it, and young men 
seem to take pride ia 7s 5 well There 
is also a great deal of lifting to one 
anotber among the men. and from observa- 
tion I should say that the art of expec’ora- 
tion; with the proper noise, and the sr. of 
lifting the bat, were the two th ngs tbat the 
pative male youth of Madeira first learnd. 
The presence of a lady coes pot dev r the 
men from the former nas'y babit and the 
Portuguese ladies have been known to ia- 
dulve in it also, as they bang over the bal- 
conies, so that it is weil to keep the middle 
of the street in walking. 
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BY VIOLET FARR. 
————— 


sit we down tn the old folks’ chair 
coe we the little ones crow and clam- 
; 
have woven yew gariand's for sunny hair, 
aay cates 5 ts in the bridal cham- 
; 
nd hand in hband,and with dimming eyes 
Wait we, and watch in the dusk together, 
O love, my love ot the summer weether, 
rtot my heart, who wert once #0 fair! 
© wore of tolling, no more of sp'nning, 
© more heart-beatings, no more surprise; 
For the end is foreseen from the first be- 
ginning, 
The castie is fall'n ere ite turrets rise— 
Ah, love, my love, it is sad to be wise ! 
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But time, our master, stand winged and 
boar 


Ana eewrming toamile as he whets ita biade; 
Whilet Love is whi«p'ring the same old story; 
And Hope seems shrinking aod balt afraid; 
For of these the measure of youth is made 
And the measure of pleasure, the measure of 
lorv 
° W bich is meted out toa human oy! 
And ®0 on to the end (and the end draws 
nearer), 
When our souls may be freer, 
clearer, 
(Tis an Old World creed which is quite 


forgot), 
When ee eyes of thesleepers may waken in 
wonder, 
And the hearts may be joined that were riven 
asv nder, 
Apa ee ane love shall be merged—into 
what 


LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE. 


our senses 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM T 
SUNLIGHT,” ‘“‘WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,’’ ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


REAT and sorrowful changes had 
happened to Lady Florence Wyverne 
since she stood on the sunlit lawn of 
Severnoke Castle, feeding the white 

doves that fluttered round ber. 

Never was any fate more full of startling 
contrasts than hers. Brought up in the 
midst of unbounded extravagance and un 
limited indulgence. she had never known a 
wish ungratified. The late ear! had been a 
prodigal all his early life. The establish- 
ment he kept up at the castle was magnifi 
cent. There were whole troops of domes 
ticservants, and carriages and horses almost 
without number; and profusion reigned 
alike in the ball and the kitchen; no one 
ever looked after aootng and of this ex 
travagant and unlimited household Lady 
Florence had been sole mistress almost from 
the time she had been able to walk. 

True, there was a stately old housekeeper 
even as there were a butler and a steward; 
but the chief occupation of the servants at 
Bevernoke Castle seemed to be, in plain 
and somewhat vulgar English, what is 
generally known as ‘‘feathering their own 
nest.” 

The ear) himself seldom, if ever, came 
to Scvernoke, be was engaged in a round 
ot dissipation and pleasure that emptied his 
once well filled coflers rapidly. 

The end to his capeer came at ast, and 
Lord Wyverne awoke from a long dream of 
folly and indulgence, to find himself old, 
feeble and ruined. Of his large fortune 
nothing remained. The estate, which was 
entailed, was already plunged into debt and 
difficulties, The sale of every personal 
effect he had in the world would not clear 
it; and, worse than all, no provision had 
been made for his beautiful young daugh 
ter. At his death, when Severnoke Castle 
paseed into the bands of his heir, the poor 
girl would be homeless and penniless. 

Tt was this fact that tortured him above 
all others when he came to his senses, but 
he was powerless to help himeelf. It was 
then too late to undo the evil he had done 
The few last months of bis life were em 
bittered by this knowledge; it shortened bis 
days. and Lady Florence knew nothing of 
the dark future that lay betore ber until she 
stood by her father’s death bed. Then he 
confessed his folly and his crime; but he 
knew not where to turn to find a friend for 
his unfortunate child. He had not one. 
Men had drunk and gambled with him, 
and had taken his money in bets, but there 
was not one among his old companions to 
whom he could new turn in his hour of 
bitter need. Lady Fiorence was even more 
friendiess; she had spent her life at the 
Castle, and no one visited there The only 
relation she had was Lady Blake: some 
distant cousins of the earl’s were still in 
Enogland—the Dudleys of Houton—but they 
refused to acknowledge the prodigal] peer 
during bis life, and they refused to assist 
his daughter afier his death. The next 
heir, the present Eirl of Wyverne, was 
young, and of a mean parsimonious dis 
position. His disappointment upon taking 
possession of the title and estates was deep 
and bitter. He spoke of the late earl as 
ot an upprincipled dishonest man who bad 
wronged bim, whose life had been a dis- 
advantage and shame for al] connected with 








indulgence and 
seme father, and who had loved him with 
all the warmth of a young heart; so that 
when the young earl offered to Lady 
Florence a meagre income from the estate, 
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queen. But she passed out of his life, and 

a ae consoled for the slight pain he 
sufiered. 

Lady B'ake offrred the friendless orphan 
a bome; but the bread of dependence is pro 

verbia)ly bitter, and that of Lady Blake was 
of the bitterest. Years and years ago she 
bad imagined herself wronged in some busi 

ness matters by the dead earl. She had 
never forgiven ) A and she found no better 
subject of conversation with which to enter- 
tain his unhappy daughter than the contant 
abuse of her fathers memory. 

Lady Florence endured it fora time, but 
she had tenderly loved this poor prodigal 
father, and her heart bled at every tresh 
taunt and insult beaped upon bim. 

‘*He is dead; they might spare him now 
at Jeast,’’ she cried to herself. 

Thén the poor child went to Lady Bake, 
and begged her to refrain from a subject 
that caused ber so much pain’ Her lady- 
ship's anger at what she was pleased to call 
euch impertinent interference, was un- 
hounded: she spoke angrily to a Lady 
Florence, taunting her with her dependence 
apd ber poverty. 

Then tbe child, for she was little more, 
found herself alone in her sorrow; her 
thoughts flew to Lord Lynne, and she 
longed in her grief fora kind, sympatbiz- 
ing word from one who had been a friend; 
but she made no sign. She heard he was 
married, and she said to herself bitterly, 
that he in his happiness and prosperity had 
forgotten her. But to continue at Lady 
Blake's was an impossibility. 

‘There is no help for it,”’ said Lady Flor- 
ence. ‘I must do as other girls have done 
before ber. 1 must work for my living.”’ 

She knew where her old singing mas- 
ter. Signor Bacchi, resided. In her despair 
she wentto him and asked for his assist- 
ance. 

‘ Find me something to do,’’ she cried. ‘1 
will tesch, work, or beg, but remain with 
Lady Blake I cannot.” 

Signor Bacchi was too astounded to speak. 
When last he had seen this lady when a 
girl, she was mistress of Seveenshe Castle, 
with whole retinue of ‘pampered 
menials’’ at her command. Her face was 
fair, and bright, and beautiful as a fresh 
June rose. She was magnificently dressed, 
and bore herself with easy dignity. Now 
the fair young face was pale and tear. 
stained; the heavy mourning dress was 
neither elegant nor becoming, and to com. 
plete the wonder, she stood before him, 
homeless, friendless, penniless, and asking 
for his aid to gain a livelihood. 

No wonder that he stood for some mo- 
ments ia silent wonder, too moved to speak, 
and then seizing the little white hands, that 
he had once seen sparkling with jewels, 
bathed them with honest, sympathizing 
tears. 

It seemed like a miracle, he said, that he 
should know of something which might suit 
this honored young lady. By a strange co 
incidence, a lady, whose daughter he taught, 
asked him three days ago if he could find a 
traveling companion for herself and her two 
daughters. who were going to Italy. The 
lady was Mrs. Cadwell, the widow of a rich 
city merchant. 

It was agreed between them that Signor 
Bacchi should name Miss Wyverne as a 
a in every way suited for what Mrs. 
Cadwell required. Lady Florence begged 
him to forget her title, and not mention any- 
thing of her rank or ber former life. 

‘There will be no need,’’ she said gently. 
‘‘No one will write to me,—no one Teste 
anything about me, or cares whether I am 
alive or dead.’’ 

Mrs Cadwell was much p'eased with the 
signor's description of Miss Wyverne. 

‘The chief point is, she should be refined 
and well bred,’’ she said. ‘My daughters, 
moving as they do in the highest society, 
could not endure anything else.’’ 

The singing master smiled as he contem. 
plated the red faces of the Misses Cadwell 
and remembered the fair loveliness of Lady 
Florence. 

Mrs. Cadwell begged that the young lady 
would call on the following day; so, in com. 
pliance with her wish, the young girl went 
early in the aflernoon to Hyde Park 

uare. 

rs Cadwell was puzzled and surprised 
at Miss Wyverne’s bebavior. She mani- 
fested neither surprise por embarassment 
when that lady received her in ber grand- 
«st manner in a drawing-room that seemed 
one blaze of gilt and m . Bhe passed 
ber examination creditably, flushing the 
while, child, at the ctzange questions 
seked her. She could speak French and 
Italian fluently. She had never filled a sim- 





ilar position; and she was living at t 
with a distant relative. When she said 


Mra. Cadwell 


The interview ended satisfactorily; Mrs. 
Cadwell would start for Italy on the thirti- 
eth If Miss Wyverne could join her two 
age poems to Get Cae, 5 SSES DOG 
sufficient. 


“You will not object, Miss Wyverne,” 
said the lady, as Florence rose to take her 
jeave, ‘to giving my daughters « little in 
struction in Italian. Unfortunately, they 
know nothing of it, and sol am obliged to 
take a traveling compsnion.”’ 

Lady Florence declared her willingness 
to @p anything that Mrs. Cadwell desired. 
‘I think I have made « bargain there,’’ 
said that astute lady, as the door closed 
upon her visitor. ‘She will take all the 
trouble off our hands —teach the girls, and 
be of great use to me. The only thing is, 
that Maria and Julia may think her too 
bandsome; but they must be reasonab) 
One cannot have everything *’ ° 

At the appointed time Mies Wyverne 
made her appearance. She brought with 
her to Hyde Park Square two well filled 
boxes, for sbe bad dresses in abundance. 

The first contretemps that occurred, was 
her ignorance of tbe position of a companion. 
The young ladies were not visible when she 
arrived. rs Cadwell received her ey) 
and informed her that the dinner bell would 
ting in halfan hour, Although the house 
was partially upset, and the young ladies 
busily engaged in packing, Florence never 
dreamed that they would omit the ceremon 
of dressing as usual for dinner; acco 
ingly she quickly unfastened one of her 
boxes, and took out a dinner dress of black 
crape, exquisitely made and trimmed. A 
jet brooch with a diamond in the centre 
was her only ornament. The rich masses 
of her golden hair were neatly arranged; and 
Lady Florence looked what she was—one of 
Nature's own gentlewomen. 

She noticed the start of surprise that Mrs. 
Cadwell tried to conceal when she entered 
the drawing-room. She introduced her 
daughters, Maria and Julia, and then offered 
some kind of apology, saying they were too 
busy and upset to dress for dinner. 

Miss Julia looked at her companion's ex- 
 — toilette with something like dismay. 

be dinner was good, the table well ap- 
pointed, the servants well trained. With 
sharp, scrutinizing eyes, Maria and Julia 
watched the newcomer, amiably anxious to 
detect the smallest trace of mauvaise honte 
or ill breeding. But they saw that the 
beautiful graceful girl betore them was evi- 
dently accustomed to high society. The 
evening was long and dull; and in compli- 
ance with Mrs. Cadwell's request, Florence 

laved some of Mendelsohn's ‘‘Lieder ohne 
orte,’’ and sang some operatic airs. All 
the evening the girls were rather sulky at 
being eclipsed; they could neither play nor 
sing so well asthe companion. It was not 
eleven 0 clock when the candles were or. 
dered,and Florence, wearied and dispirited, 
retired to her room. 

‘‘Mamma,’’ said the eldest Miss Cadwell 
solemnly, when the door was closed and 
they were alone, ‘‘were you mad when you 
engaged that girl to live with us?’’ 

“Mad, my dear,’’ said the poor lady, ‘‘no; 
what can you mean?”’ 

‘You intend Julia and myself to marry 
well,’’ continued Maria. ‘‘You are takin 
us abroad, hoping we shall marry there,an 
ees engage that girl to go with us. Do you 

now what we look like beside her ? hat 
chance shall we bave near her?’’ 

“I never thought of that,’’ replied Mrs. 
a nervously; ‘‘she speaks Italian so 
well.”’ 

‘ Of course she does,’’ retorted the daugh- 
ter, with a sneer; ‘she sings and plays so 
well, too. What man in his senses wil look 
at us when she is by ?’’ 

‘But, my dear,’’ said the mother, meekly, 
‘you forget her position. You are heir- 
esses, remember, while she is only a com- 
panion.”’ 

“I shall take good care that she remem. 
bera her position,’’ said Maria; ‘‘those kind 
of people are always presuming. Now 
remember, mamma, she must be taught to 
know her place, and keep it.’”’ 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HATEVER the trials and difficul 

ties of her new life, Florence resolved 

to bear them bravely. The great 

sting of all was removed,—no one 
spoke ill of her father. Her warm, loving 
heart was not wounded a hundred times 
by allusions to his faults and the wrong he 
had done to every one. 

With Mrs. Cadwell, she would have been, 
comparatively speaking, happy; but the 
young ladies were jealous and envious. 

The journey to was not unpleasant. 
To Florence it was one dream of delight, 
she forgot the petty vexations, the little mis- 
her a day life. She was realiz- 




























































































she has! Where did outtun? 
an ea oh had been recommended 

she to her 
y Signor Bacchi. She 
-~ been living as companion with same re)- 
ative. 


to the best society” ~ ” 

Day by day Maria and Julia dis 
Florence moreand more. They disliked her 
because of the attention she excited. People 
praised her looks, her manner, her vwoice,the 

fect eare and fluency with which she spoke 
talian. The Misses Cadwell, in their owg 
minds, termed her d and under. 
ey reminded constantly of 
their difference in position, and spoke of the 
‘‘duties’’ of ‘‘persons of ber class.”’ But the 
sweet, untiring patience with which she bore 
it all might have disarmed them. 

“You might really have found a compan- 
ion, mamma,’’ was Julia's dutiful remark, 
‘‘who would have been useful to us from 
knowing other people. Many ladies, highly 
connected, and “ family, w be 

lad to enjoy the advantages Miss Wyverne 
oes, and they would have introd 
their friends. you know.”’ 

But Mrs. Cadwell liked the beautiful, gen- 
tle girl, who was always amiable and - 


us to 


ant with her. 
Florence, owing to the good nature of 
Mrs. Cadwell, hada little room of her own. 


The sisters intruded there sometimes under 
different pretexts; they were in reality very 
curious as to the contents of the boxes that 
the young girl always kept locked. 

One morning Mrs. Cadwell asked Flor- 
ence to gothe bank for her. The girls did 
not know she was absent, and went to her 
room for their Italian lesson. They repped, 
but no answer came. Maria opened the 
door and entered boldly, saying that Miss 
Wyverne ought to be ready for her duties 
at the appointed time. The room was in its 
usual tidy state, but one of the boxes al- 
ways kept locked was half-opened, and from 
it there hung something that looked like a 
mixture of exquisite blue satin and white 


lace. 

Maria looked and hesitated. Julia looked 
too, then both sisters gazed at each oiher. 
They were half ashamed of the curiosit 
which actuated them; the lace hung di- 
rectly over the lock of the box. 

‘‘Whatever that is,’’ said Maria at last, 
‘it will be quite spoiled. I will replace it. 
It is not often Miss Wyverne leaves things 
untidy.’ 

She raised the blue satin; it was the sleeve 
ofa richly trimmed dress. Maria forgot all 
else. In her curiosity she drew out the re- 
mainder, and found one of the most elegant 
evening dresses she had ever seen, tri 
with seed-pearls and tlace. She held it 
up before her astonished sister, and they 
both gazed tor some minutes in unfeigned 
admiration. 

“How beautiful! bow exquisite!” cried 
Julia. “I never saw anything so ele- 
gant. ” 

‘‘What in the world,’’ said Maria, ‘‘can « 
girl in Miss Wyverne’s position want with a 

ress like that. It must have cost a fabulous 
sum.” ; 

It had indeed; it was one of the last pres- 
ents which the poor earl had made to his 
idolized daughter. She had never wurn it, 
and did not like to with it. 

‘‘Where could Miss Wyverne have found 


the money to buy this? I tell you what, 
Julia,’’ continued Maria, slemel » “there 
is something not right about her; | have al- 
ways felt sure of it. Isball warn mamms 
instantly, and she must get rid of her. Come 
with me now.’”’ 

The two sisters went immediately to Mrs. 
Cad well’s room. 

“T am sure, mamma, that all is not as it 
should be,’’ concluded Maria, after relating 
the story of the dress and its magnificence; 
“neither you nor 1 ever had anything like 
it in our Does it stand to reason that 
& young person in Miss Wyverne’s position 
could purchese such a dress ?”’ 

‘It may have been 
remonstrated Mrs. 
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wards. The converestion, as usual with the 
God wins, tarned upon the then 
Florence soon tired of it, and 


ing agus aaa Mise Cadwell amited 
contem) tuous! herself, thinking 
com fon “aittadioian Vg 


and re- 


. but 
nothing so as a lord. They Sia not 
know one; they would have given angans 
to be able to speak, as Mrs. Godwin, of 
and ladies,—mentioning them with a famil 
iarity that filled them with awe. To be 
really introduced to a lord, or speak to one, 
was the highest end and aim of the Cad- 
wells’ existence. 

“Do the Lynnes go out much into so- 
oar asked Julia. ° 

“Not at present,”’ replied Mrs. Godwin. 
‘Lady Lynne is in delicate health; besides, 
you know, they are so very exclusive; they 
mixed in the highest circles in London. 
They are very few English in Rome they 
would know. They are the creme.dela 
creme, you understand.”’ 

On yes, certainly,’’ said poor Mrs. Cad- 
well, with the most amiable of smiles, and 
without the least notion of what Mrs. God- 
win meant. 

‘Really, that is strange!"’ said Mrs. God- 
win, with a smile. ‘Speak of—you re- 
member the old proverb. There are the 
Lynnes! over there, nearthe large arch, 
where that fine shrub grows. Is she not 
lovely? Why, see, Mrs. Cadwell, they 
are crossing this way!—and he look quite 
smiling and excited. Do you know 
them ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ cried the three ladies, 
thing like a pang at the denial. 

“They are coming to us!"’ cried Mrs God. 
win, in great excitement. ‘‘What can it 


mean ?’’ 

Words are feeble ty depict the surprise, 
the mingled exultation and mortification of 
the assembled party, when they saw Lord 
Lynne, witha beaming face and excited 
manner, hasten to the companion, and clasp 
her hand in his own, saying, ashe did so, 
‘Lady Florence, I cannot express my de- 
light at seeing you. Lady Lynne and my- 
self have searched Rome to find Na 

“Lady Florence!’ cried the Misses Cad- 
well and Mrs. Godwin in one breath and in 
one key, while Mrs. Cadwell sat too dis- 
i a 
en & dsome lady with an air of 
dignity, are forward, and clasping the 
young girl in her arms, kissed her warmly, 
uttering, in a sweet, musical voice, the 
kindest of greetings. 

After that a young lady, with a sweet, 
fair face and golden hair, whom Lord 
Lynne introduced as his sister, Miss Lynne, 
welcomed her just as kindly, while the 
looker's on were petrified with amazement. 
The Lynnes—the best and most exclusive 
people in Rome—were positively in rap- 
tures at meeting with their companion!— 
calling her Lady Florence too! What 
could it mean? ke a flash of lightning 
the recollection of the magnificent dress ran 
through Maria's mind. hat if, after all, 
she were mistaken, and the despised com- 
panion proved to be a “lady” instead of an 
adventuress! They heard every word of 
the dialogue. 

‘Where are you staying?” asked Lord 
Lynne. 

“{ am travelling companion to three 
ladies,”’ answered Florence, with « smile. 
“We are staying in the Via Gregorianna.”’ 

“You must go 
Lynne, “if you onl 
searched for you! 
ot you again.’’ 


with some- 


knew how we have 
e will not lose sight 


Lord Ly nt ned wae I . 
ynne . “Was lo 
your father’s friend? I can hardly forgive 
you ”’ 

“Come with us for the day st least,” 
said Lady Lynne, watching the sweet face 
as it alternately Pg and flushed. “We 
can arrange for future. Iam not wil- 
ling to part with you.” 


“You are kind, Lady Lynne,” re- 
plied Florenae;> “but I am a ay 


“Do not 
duce me to 
ons your friends, 
He noted the half reluctant 
did so. 
and introduce m oe 
yeeli?” he 


“No,”” she cried, 
Lynne, I call myself Miss 
these people. 
Lady Florence to 

“It is absurd, 


ous as companion.”’ 


he 
a ee Introduce me if you please. 


Lady Lynne up to the fiu and 
ereuP, and introduced them to each indi. 


through the ceremony like 9 Iady; the Cad. 
wells were nervous. They had attained 
the end and aim of their existence at last; 
they were introduced to a real lord and his 


y Lynne was most ous, and her 
smiles bewildered them. rd Lynne spoke 
very pleasantly for a few minutes about 
Rome, and then turned to Mrs. Cadwell 
with a polite bow. 

“Mrs. OCadwell,”’ said he, “this young 
lady, I find, has been maequerading. You 
must allow me to introduce her as Lady 
Florence Wyverne, the daughter ot my late 
dear friend, the Earl of Wyverne. Lady 
Lynne acd myself,’ he continued, ‘have 
been seeking all over Rome for her. We 
heard she was here, and now that we have 
found her, 1am sure you will allow us to 
ay for fond. day.” me 

, oly, my ” rep the poor 
lady, whose ideas were alldisarranged. ‘‘I 
hope Lady Fiorence will make no stranger 
of me, but do just as she likes ’’ 

**You are very kind,’’ said Lady Lynne, 
replying for her husband. ‘‘If y Flo 
rence goes with us now, she will return this 
evening, and to morrow—if you will allow 
us—we will call upon you and arrange for 
the future.”’ 
It was with feelings of envy and wonder 
that they saw the Lynnes disappear, taking 
with them the very companion whose re- 
spectability they had that morning doubted 
“An earl's daughter!’ said Maria, as she 
watched them disappear. ‘‘Well, I always 
thought there was something very 
tinguished about her.’’ 

‘IT knew she was an aristocrat the first 
moment I saw her,’’ said Mrs. Godwin; 
‘‘any one accustomed to good society would 
know that at once.”’ 

“I am sorry to lose her,” sighed Mrs. 
Cadwell; ‘‘she is the most amiable gir! I 
ever knew.”’ 

“It isa grand thing for you,’’ said Mrs. 
Godwin; ‘‘you will quite sought after 
when it becomes known that the Lynnes’ 
friend, Lady Fiorence Wyverne, has visited 
ou ” 


‘‘Has been our companion, you mean,”’ 
interrupted Maria. 

“If you are wise, you will not allude to 
that,’’ replied the woman of the world, ‘‘or 
people will know at once she was incog. If 
you have treated her kindly, she will re 
pay you, and you will so get a feoting in 
the very best society. A more fortunate 
thing could not have happened.’’ 
Something like a pang of remorse went 
through the hearts of the Misses Cadwell as 
they remembered how they had treated their 
companion. What must she think of them 
after all they had said of her ‘‘class’’ and 
her ‘‘position?” Each red face became still 
more red as the remembrance of many such 
words flashed across them. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
Ls and Lady Lynne had been nearly 


two weeks in me. 
decided upon the place, as being at 
once beautiful, interesting and quiet. 
It was, too, she thought, the last spot where 
Count Rinaldo would think of looking for 
them. Not one word had Lord Lynne said 
of their journey; no one knew where he 
had gone. At Paris he told Agatha he 
thought Rome would be the best place for 
Inez to rest in, and she acquiesced cheer 


fully in bis decision. Quiet had a great 
charm for Agatha Lynne. The day before 
he started, Lord Lynne, who made con. 


stant inquiries about Lady Florence heard 
that she had gone with some family as com- 
panion to Rome. 
Inez and Agatha were as much interested 
in finding her as the young lord himself. 
As soon a# Lady Lynne had somewhat re- 
covered from the excessive weakness that 
her, they went out every day 
visiting the different places of interest in 
Rome, hoping to meet her, but day after day 
they were disappointed. 

morning — suggested « visit 
to pep hrer gen) sap tay to see it. 
They went, were gazing 8 
edmaration at the circle of shattered arches 
and corridors overgrown with shrubs and 
green grass, when Lady Lynne cried, 
“Philip, look, there is a picture! Do you 
see that besutiful 


Spareg hs Oat tm not quite sure if I can be 


pny a Pee ee ke 
I will arrange 


that came over her face, and smiled as he 


‘Am I to take the law into my own hands 
with « 


. “But, Lord 
t seemed so absurd for a 

, dryly. 
‘We must alter that. I will ma e it straight 


en Lady Florence brought Lord and 
agitated 


ual composing it. Mrs. Godwin went 


Inez herself | gu 
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Maria found to 


The whole evening 


The day following Lord and Lady — 
called upon Mrs. Oadwell. They 


and the Honorable Mrs. Godwip’s 


attention. 
Mrs. Godwin 


creetly refused to understand them. 


had caused 
had done. 


continued. 


her home with usat present. Some arrange 


Lady Florence an income from the estate 


favor upon Lady Lynne and myeelf.’’ 
anything in her power. 


ing to her young friend. 
with the kind courtesy that ever dist 


pe altogether of Lady Florence's society 
hope you will call sometimes at the Pal 
azzo Giorni. 
you.” 

It was a triumph to be able to tell Mrs 


Lady Lynne. 


one ”’ 


girl, who seemed to have no friends. She 
was happy with them; but she never felt 
quite at home with Lord Lynne. She had 
not forgotten those few days at Severnoke 
Castle, when he had seemed to care so 
much about her. 

Lady Florence admired the superb beauty 
of Lady Lynne. She understood how much 
the graceful, dignified Andalusian loved her 
husband. Lord Lynne was kind and courte 
ous to her as to every one, and she was 
wonderfully happy in that new home where 
every loving care and attention was lavished 
upon her. A correspondence was opened 
with the Earl of Wyverne. Lord Lynne 
refused to listen to any argument Florence 
brought forward, and declared she must be 
ided by common sense, not pride, and 
that her father’s daughter should receive a 
suitable provision from her father's estate. 
They had now been three weeks in Rome 
and Lady Lynne was beginning to recover 
her spirits, nothing having been heard of 
Riaaldo 
*‘He will see,’’ she said to herself, ‘that 
there is no chance for him, and he will be 
satisfied to leave us alone.”’ 

Alas! she was too sanguine: as well hope 
to divert a tiger from its helpless prey, as 
expect Count Rinaldo to relinquish any 
plans he had once formed. She had nut 
quite regained her old spirits and brilliancy; 
and there were times when her cheek was 
pale and her eyes were dim ;but as days passed 
on and no news came of the man who tortured 
her, she began to take courage. The danger 
was not present and she feared it less. 

Lord Lynne could not quite understand 
his wife. He was proud of ber and fond 
of her; but he wondered why she so fre. 
quently seemed to jose all health and 
strengih, why those sudden and mysterious 
fits of illness seized her; why at tmes she 
was her own brilliant, bright self, and again 
so sad and spiritiess that he hardly knew 
her. He was never certain of her; if he 
saw her in the morning, and felt pleased 
because she seemed bright and happy, in a 
few hours afierwards she would pale 
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and silent. Yet no woman ever strove to 
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again. 

It was wonderful how much Julia and 
praise and admire in the 
young girl they had previously disliked. 
was spent in discuss. 
ing the morning's adventure. The arrival 
of the pretty scented billet, with a coronet 
upon the envelope, was but another charm. 


ittle 


for that event —how many dreages the girls 
had tried on; how the salon had been ar- 
ranged; how the card basket was weeded of 
all obnoxious and common-place names, 
card 
was placed where it was sure to attract 


gave some very plain hints 
that she considered she ought to be present 
at the interview; but Mrs. Cadwell dis. 


Lord Lynne explained as much as he 
thought proper of the circumstances that 
y Florence to act as she 
“I consider myself her guardian,”’ he 
“I was her father's intimate 
friend; and Lady Lynne wishes her to make 


ment will be entered into with the present 
Earl of Wyverne, who is bourd to allow 


If you can find some one as substitute for 
her, Mrs. Cadwell, you will confer a great 


Mrs. Cadwell was only too happy to do 
All asrangements 
were soon concluded, and Lady Lynne 
undertook to send for the luggage belong- 
**You must not think,’’ said Lord Lynne, 


tinguished him, ‘‘that we intend to deprive 


We shall be happy to see 


Godwin that they were invited to visit 


‘‘] tell you,’’ returned the lady, ‘‘a more 
fortunate thing never happened to any 


Both Agatha and Lady Lynne had the 
kindest affection for the beautiful young 
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nothing either for 
“Sten ly happens,’’ sald Lady L 
ee on se phe | 
see 


! 


to herself, ‘I am saved. If Allan 
e 


o 


Her spirite rose again—she would 
ere was freedom in the present, 

pect of relief in the future. 

an h rr bea ital gates ot ihe 
sit that day the beau the 

Pamfiii Dorlas Villa. 

‘They are like fairyland, Inez,’’ he said 
“you will be charmed with them. The 
Oaks and bay trees meet overhead, and 
form beautiful green aisles, down which 
you may walk, lost in dreams. The rip- 
pling fountains and the magnificent statues 
and vases are half hidden in the luxuriant 
foliage. Would you like to go there?’’ 

‘‘Above all things,’’ replied Lady Lynne. 
“But when are the Leighs coming?”’ 

‘There is no certain time fixed,’’ said 
Lord Lynne.. ‘‘Whenever we go out we 
must leave word as to our whereabouts, 
and they will follow us.’’ 

So Lord Lynne left orders with his ser- 
vants that if any friends came from Eng- 
land, they were to be told Lord and Lady 
Lynne were at the Pamfili Doria Villa, and 
asked to follow them there. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ] 
nee eterna 


EVOLUTION OF GAMES, 


T: invention and distribution of games 


is a topic which, if we consider it tora 

moment, at once brings us face to face 

with the problems of buman history. 
If we find the same sport, with much the 
same artificial rules, played say, in Kamt- 
schatka and Madagascar, certain questions 
at once ask foran answer. Does the uni- 
formity of human nature go so far that it 
produces a uniformity even in the minute 
details of amusements? Or, again, have 
the pastimes whose distribution and resem- 
blance puzzle us been brought from a com- 
mon centre, either by migration or in the 
same way as articles of commerce are passed 
on from hand to hand? The answers given 
to these questions may vary io each instance, 
but in any case they must be interestin 
and important. Our eyes must be open 
sO as to see at least two great truths—first, 
the fatalism which is busy even in the spor- 
tive action of the human spe yey the 
vast age and wide ex'ent of human inter 
course. The tradition of facts which Eu- 
rope has known only in times comparatively 
recent often points to some half mythical 
intercourse with civi'ization. Again, the 
architectural remains of peoples whose very 
name is forgotien, whose hieroglyphics are 
unread, whose gods have survived their 
makers, prove that in Northern and South- 
ern America cultivated tribes have passed 
away, like waves of the sea. 

Again, there seems always to have been 
casual communications between Indw and 
the isies that stretch to Sumatra Thus it 
is never absolutely impossibie that identical 
or similar practices among races however 
widely severed and ignorant even of each 
other's existence, may be importations. On 
the other hand, who can say where the 
mere uniformity of production which char. 
acterizes human nature stops working? 
Let us choose a strong example If aa 
Egyptian cartouche were found in an old 
Fijian grave, bere, we might say with cer- 
tainty, isan imported article Take an ex- 
ample equally strong on the other rile. Let 
a flintarrow head of precisely the red In- 
dian patiern be found in Athenian soil, and 
we merely recognize the uniformity of ha- | 
man inventionin an early stage. The in. 
strumenis and the needs of the ancient 
dweller in Attica were precisely the same 
as those of the Ircquois or Seneca Indian. 

- eee - 


General Franz Sige! is delivering lectures 
in the North westera States on ‘‘the German- 
American element of the American popala- 
tiun. ” 


A leather bag containing $25 000 was re- 
cently found in « billiard saivon, where it 
was left under a settee by its careless 
owner. He recovered it next day. 
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Levi's TR UsT. 


Bri ». L. 


No beart was made ‘or icneliness or sadness, 


Some ot ber brats, wit b true rer sive thrill, 
And love, though givea all ¥ y and in mad- 
Is sweet and holy still. 
7. - * = ” 


It my faith that those who purely cherish 
True k BO matier whether crowned or 


Unite tp that bright realm where giief must 
a 
And nothing pure is lost. 


* * 7 7. - . 
Then, tf not bere, perbaps in those bigh 
regions, 
In the great shatow of the Eternal Torene, 
I'l) single thee trom ali the shining legions 
And claim thee as my own! 


United and Parted. 


BY B. W. FP. 














Yes, | can swear it was a love match 
on Thorpbill's part He appeared to 
worship the very ground she trod on.”’ 

“Ab, 1 perceive your disceroment and 
worldly knowledge, my dear boy, in put. 
ting your remark in the past tense.’’ 

“Whata cynical old bachelor you are, 
Jobnetone!"’ 

Yes andI intend to remain so. But 
ta, ta; ] must go.”’ 

The above conversation took place on the 
steps of a fesbionable club, and the cause 
was the marriage of Constance Gianger 
with Jobo Thornhill. 

They were now hanyily located at the 
charming Kensington Villa, on which Jobn 
Thornhill bad expended so much time, at. 
tention, and «xpense, in order io make it a 
fitting dwelling for his young wife, who 
went into raptures about everything. 

Assuredly no prettier divini'y for such as 
shrine could have been found than Con 
stance Thornhill, nee Granger; petite in 
figure, graceful in movement, charming in 
feature, she seemed created to be the guar. 
dian angel of a house bold, and to bring 
joy. rest, and peace to a man’s home. 

“Thus it seemed they were, so rumor said, 
the pattern of conpubial bliss; the lady be. 
ing all amiability, blended with an earnest 
regard to her studious husband s comforts; 
while the gentleman was a)) devoted atiach. 
ment and reverential love—so they termed 
it—for his young wife. 

AOairs standing thue—the shock which 
ecciety received may be imagined, when, 
about a twe)vemonth afier the wedded pair 
bad been located in Kensivgton, the news 
was suddenly spread abroad that the ville 
was to be let, and that the Thornhills had 
separat<d. 

fe, abruptly renouncing study, had gone 
to France, while she had started for the 
North of England, where it was under- 
stord some members of her family resided. 

But what was the cause? asked eager ru. 
mor, breathless to acquire further news. No 
ope kpew. 

What could be the cause? Rumor, una- 
bie to ascertain, flew « fl and with its brains, 
which in number quite qual its many 
tongues speedily invented reasons; but for 
the reader alone is the right reserved to learn 
the truth. 

Much bas been ssid about matrimonial 
eff- ction during and afier the horney moon; 
but it made no change with the Thornbills 
The bappiness ratified on the wedding day 
seemed destined to be lasting, when one 
morning, a twelve month afer their union, 
the young Wife, in ber light morning diets, 
presiding over the bright break/fast service. 
carefully, as was ber custom, prepared the 
chocolate for her lord and master, who, 
with that grave beppiness on his features 
which brepeaks so eloquently the stability 
of the affection be erjyed, sat opposite, 
turning overand peruring several Jetters, 
mostly of the blue envelope, business type, 
which laid by hieside. Atlast he took upa 
Jong. narrow, foreign looking envelope, the 
writing on which, even as far «ff as she 
gat Constance could tel] was a lady s. 

No sooner had be begun to read it than a 
pelior as of death spread over his counte 
nance. The next instant, reeliog and siag 
gering as one drunken with wine, he gasped 

reely, ‘On, it is impossible! It cannot 
be.”’ 


in an instant Constance was by his side, 
ber arms clasped about bim, her fice as 
pale as bis, and terror depicted on every 
fea'ure. 

Bending down earnestly, e treatingly 
she implored bim to speak—to tell her what 
had caused this misery; but in vsia. That 

inful sobbing. as if the strong mans 

rt was convulsed unto death, never 
ceased. 

What could Constance do? He was ill, 
be must be; yet she was conscious she dared 
not ca)) for aid. 

The letter which had created all this 
chenge caught ber attention. Quickly, and 
witbuut a moments besitation, ber hand 
was upon it, and before he could preveit 
her, she read the lines thercia written. 

No lees an efiect did it produce on Con- 
stance Thornhill than it bad on ber bus- 
band. lIler lips. white before, turned a 


| SUPPOSE it was a love match?’ 


opening to their fullest extent, fixed them 
selves with a look of uomitigated borror 
upon Joba Thornhill Humbly mingled 
with an expression of the deepest despair 
and misery, he met the gz. 

*Constance,”’ he began taking 8 - to. 
wards ber; but recoiling, she repuleed him. 
“Bick! she exclaimed, boarsely. ‘Do 
not spproach—do not now or ever again 
touch me, unless you can declare this aw 
jul letter to be false. Speak! in pity to 
vourself and to me, speak! Tell me, Jobn 
a aml your wife or not. Am 
*‘Hosh! in the name of Heaven, bush!"’ 
he cried, in sgonized «ntreaty. 

‘Speak!’ she reiterated, in the same 
scarcely articulate tone of voice. 

‘ Constance," he began, *‘when I wedded 
you | believed by 

‘Then it » true!’ she interrupted. witha 
cry, asehe flung ber clasped bands above 
her head, in the agony of her despair; “I 
am pot your wife!’ 

Casting herself upon a sofs, Constance 
buried ber face among the cushions, and 
burst isto a hysterica) flood of tears. 
Trembling with agitation, grief and de- 
epair, John Thornhill gazed upon her, fear. 
fulto spproach her. Once or twice he es- 
sayed to do so, but recoiled as if unworthy 
to draw near tbe woman he had so unin- 
tentionally Wronged. 

At length he spoke to her, and she did not 
interrupt bim. 

* Copstance,’’ he said, ‘I confess that 
when [Wedded youl once previously bad 
gone through the marriage ceremony with 
anotber—oh, what apotber!—but, as Heaven 
is my witness, and hears me now, 1 swear 
that I believed her long since dead. For 
years she bad heen so to me; but I then 
thought that the grave had divided us for 
ever.’’ 

Then he related how, when but a mere 

outh of nineteen, he had been entrapped 
pio a marrisge with one of those danger- 
ously beautiful but upprincipled women 
who take advantage of the susceptibility of 
youth to save themselves by another's 
ruin. 

But Therese Boudin could not save her- 
self. Soon weary of ber youthful, studious 
partner, she openly continued the courses 
which, before marriage, she had so sedu- 
lously concealed; and Jobn Thornhill, ren- 
der ” this i:reparable act of folly a 
grave thoughtful man before his e, 
epeedily parted from fer. 

But the clog had still been there, — 
his young lilea series of threatenings an 
entreaties for money 

In the midst of this had come a letter 
from a friend speaking of her death and 
telling of freedom—a freedom that be never 
would have risked again bad he not met 
Constance Granger; before ber he was pow- 
erless, and finding she returned his Gea 
their union took p'ace, and had beena suc 
cession of happiness ti)l the arriva] of that 
letter to day from‘his first wife, in which 
she announced ber intention of coming to 
Eogland, enclosing alsoa photograph just 
taken, eo that as she wrote sneeringly, he 
might after so Jong a parting recognize her 
when they met. 

Too well indeed did he recognize those 
features, older, coarser, and terribly worn, 
but yet truly the same—beautiful, bold, and 
defiant. 

Sv John Thornbill told his sad story; and 
Constance, the tears occasioned by it falling 
on his bowed head, had involuntaril 
stooped and witha sister's kies murmured, 
‘I pity you, Jobn, from my very soul. My 
misery is no fault of yours dear; I will not 
—I cannot blame you. We both need pity 
—but we must part; not an instant longer 
must this house shelter me. We must sep 
arate, and for ever; but my love, a sister's 
love and pity sbal! still be yours.” 

And so it was they parted. 

~ * * a - 

Two years had parsed. John Thornbil] 
had returned from France, where for a lew 
moments be bad seen and assured himself 
of the identity of the woman who had in 
deed ruined his every thought of happiness 
in this world. 

Appearing at his chambers, a grave, taci 
turn man, he resumed his profession and 
study, but never speaking a word about the 

t 





Once every month, however, they re- 
marked that his chambers were closed to 
every one fortwo days. Where he went 
they could not turmise. Tney never di. 
vined, nor did Constance, that be hastened 
by express down to Yorksbire, for the pleas. 
ure ol seeing—unseen himself—her he so 
fondly loved, and learningot her welfare 

And how had the re rae passed with 
Constance? Bravely bad she tought with 
her trouble, and, once the victory bers, had 
nobly bowed her head in resignation to her 
bard fate. 

It was one wild, tempestuous night in 
November, two years after their separation, 
that, having quitied her aunt eariicr than 
u-ual, Constance sat in her own room pon 
dering over the past 

Al the day an irresistible longing had 
ben upon her tosee Juhn Thornbil!, and 
the battle to oveicome it had beeh great and 
terrible 

But with a domisant will she guarded 





stony biue, while her large blue eyes, 


and kept watch over her movements till, as 


eco crt  eaaakee 
down , 
ba A, the fight, but triam: The 
feeliv en overcome. 

denly, as she sat thus. there seemed to 
come to her ears a faint cry—s cry for help, 
which was quickly beaten away again by 
the hurricane 

ce listened, and as she did so 
stories of bow people bad lest these wey on8 
perished on the moors during such nights, 
came to her remembrance. 8» she threw 
open the casement, and leaning forth, lis 
teved. 

All was still, save the drifting rain. Hark! 
—ibere was a sound; no jonger a cry, but 
asot a faint moaning, down right at the 
gate which led up the long to the 
house 

Her resolve was instantly taken. Cast- 
ing 8 waim shaw! about ber, she ran first 
to arouse ber aunt and berown maid. Ac 
quainting them with what she believed was 
the matter, she bade the latter follow her 
quickly; but, not waiting for her, Constance 
took down and lit a lantern from the 
kitchen, opened the hall door, and shielding 
the light with her shawl hastened to the 


te 
P Openiog it and holding the lantern low 
to the ground, sbe soon perceived her fears 
were correct. A woman, her head bent 
forward, with long, dark, wet bair over her 
face, and her clothes saturated by the tem 
pest, lay crouching outside. At a glance 
Constance perceived by the garments that 
though poor the way farer was neither a beg- 
gar por a tramp. 

———— for the maid to hasten, they 
quickly her in apd placed ber upon 
ine bed. Then Constance, having dis 
patched the girl for eome restoratives, took 
the lamp from the table, and approaching 
drew back the wet, matted, black hair, to 
look upon the face of her, she prayed to 
Heaven, she had saved. 

Rut no sooner did her eyes rest upon the 
pale, haggard features lying so motionless 
on the pillow, than she staggered into a 
chair, murmuring, with pallid lips, ‘It is 
Jobn Thornhill s wife.”’ 

As if the startling words had penetrated 
even the womans deep insensibility, her 
eyes opened, and she fixed them vaguely. 
then wonderingly, upon Constance, as she 
faintly articulated: 

‘I thoughe I heard a name uttered that I 
know. AmIrighi? Where is he? Where 
am I? Who are you? Tell me, do not 
deny it. Are you not his wife?’ 

A deep flush spread over Constance’s 
cheek as she replied gravely: 

‘No, youknow] am not. Who should 
know if you do not?” 

The woman regarded her attentively for a 
few momenis, then asked abruptly: 

‘You at once recognized me, then ?’’ 

‘1 did,’’ replied Constance; ‘‘you are 
Jobn Thornbill's wife.”’ 

‘Yes, the one who has been his ruin and 
yours,’’ said the woman. ‘‘Why then do 
you keep me here? Why not turn me back 
again into the storm to perish, as I speedily 
should have done, as 1 speedily even now 
shall do?” 

She sunk back exhausted as she conclu- 
ded. At the same moment the maid, fol- 
lowed by her aunt, entered, and the woman 
rela into insensibility. 

This unconsciousness lasted far into the 
. xt day, succeeded by a epecies of deli- 
rium. 

Medica) aid had been sent for, and on the 
dccior’s first visit he pronounced the case 


ae 

t was in the dead of night, that deadli- 
est portion, the hour before the dawn, that 
the patient, starting, awoke from a feverish 
sleep, looked quickly round, and called 
Constance to her side. 

*You have been an angel of goodness to 
me,’’ she whispered faintly, ‘‘but a) your 
care is useless. Jf I speak, I must do 80 
now, or never. Ihave deceived you both. 
Iam not——”’ 

‘You are not what?’’ asked Constance 
kindly, for she perceived a change had come 
over her patient, and her mind wandered. 

mk bol — Lin peer 8 wile.’’ 

ith a cry she co not su - 
—_ ated A back. an oe 

*‘What mean you?” she d. 

oon Kae oe ya Mrs. J obs Thorabill died 
and was bu some years a 
husband believed.’’ 4 oo eo 

*‘And you?’’ said Constance; ‘“‘who are 
you, then?’ 

* Her twin sister, who John Thornbill 
may have heard of, but whom I know he 
never saw till lately,’ replied the woman. 
‘ Yes, her twin sister in face, movement, 
and manner. It was no wunder i so easily 
deceived him. The proof of my words is 
io the picket book you will tind in my 


She looked and found the papers. Th 
were chic fy compoeed of family letters, re 
among them were thecopies of two certifi. 
cates, ove of the baptism of Therese and 
Lucille Boudin, the oiber announced the 
Geath of the former as Therese Thornhill, 
.- ber place of burial. 

mmediately forgetful of herself in the 
trouble of anvther, ce returned the 
ee nee end oe 





“You are happy,” whispered the dying 


i ie 





a 





woman, ‘ 
t to be otherwise, 
« es you so heart ® mis. 
dark were turned almost supp li- 
catingly tothe young wile as the words 
“I do forgive * murmured Coa- 
stance, he tant in her eyes, ‘1 
ve you, as I pray . 
frome my cowl 1 pity you.” por gthend 
Lucille Boudin then pra: to be alone. 


yed 
Softly Constance comphed, and entering 

ao cnth came adjoining, with « 

heart drew her towards her, aw | 

eager, trembling bands, wrote: 
‘Jobn, my own dear husband, 


come 
me! Oh, lose no time! Siartling ts 
news I bavetotell! D> not delsy. 


| survive the weary waiting till 1 see ? 

Oh hasten, my beloved! eS ntl, 
o e . J we 

It was on the dull Winter's evening of the 


following day that, anxious and ex 
Constance stood at the garden gate, 
ing the long road leading from the 
station. Foran hourshe had 
“tien i > be ‘Doane oneky 

All was quiet 
and in that one 
blinds were drawn, for the soul of 1 
wanderer had found rest some hours 
she had breathed her last, clasping 
stence’s hand in hers. 

Suddenly the eager watcher bent forward. 
At length the long line of dull road 
broken by a figure—that of a man. Breath- 
lessly Constance marked his approach in the 
gloaming, and soon was clasped to John 
Thorphill's heart. 

‘ John—dear John?’’ she exclaimed, ‘ 
have come at last!” 

“My own ae sy oe | Constance!"’ he 
rejoined, bis voice broken by emotion as 
he pressed his lips tothe head resting on 
his breast. “Bless you for the summons, 
my love!—for my heart was breaking.” 

So society received another shcck in the 
reappearance of Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill 
once again among them. 

For a long while their reunion was a sub- 
ject of much conjecture and surprise, till— 
as all things will in this world, where noth- 
ing can be secret—the truth slowly crept 
out. 
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THE SLY CHINAMAN. 
Ts law pessed by the late Legislature of 





Nevada, forbidding under beavy on 
ties, the disinterment of bumen 
buried in the State without first obtain- 

ing permission was suggested by and simed 

at the well known cusiom of digging up the 
bones of their countrymen and shipping 
them home to China. This custom bas pre- 
vailed not only from —S duty, but 
through the contracted gations of the 
companies to which they belong, or by 
whom they are brought to this country. to 
return them to China alive or dead. 

turning the bones eg! boxed up, lab- 
elled, and certified to, fulfils the contract. 

For every Celestial not so returned, or oth- 

erwise satisfactomly accounted for, the 

company has to forfeit three times the 
amount of the contract money to the rela- 
tives of the deceased, or to the Govern- 
ment. 

For this reason it is that at a suitable time, 

a jew montbs after burial, the graves were 
reopened, and the bones taken out for yA 
ment. The new law would apparently 
courage and prevent in a great measure the 
emigration of Chinese to this country, but 
Jobn is too cunning to be caught out or kept 
out on any such arrangementas that Since 
the Jaw went into ¢flect not one Chinese 
corpse has been buried with any bones 1n it. 
Skiltul practitioners, employed by the com- 
panies remove all the bones from the body as 
soon as convenient after death. The corpse 
is laid upon the operating table face down: 
ward, and two skilled surgical operators 
step forward to their work with keen glitter- 
ing knives. An incision is made from 
top of the head down the spinal col 
branching oft down each leg to the heel, 
along the back of each arm. The skin 
flesh is then carefuily and —— 
and trimmed away each side the 
shoulders, back riba, hips, arms, 
and, in less time than it takes to d 
the fleahless skeleton is drawn forth, lea 
the boneless corpee lying there. Then 
clothes we wee during lile, 
often com g worldly 
are carefully stuffed in to supply the place 
of the bones removed, and the bod 

neatly sewn up and washed, it is 

in « plain shroud and delivered to the 

for burial 

The skeleton is now upjointed, and the 
bones are subscquently baked in an ove® 
and packed for shipment. 


A minister at a colored 
wished oe bemorcas, said: Se 
occasions customary . 
but in this case we will omit it. To which 
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“@onLY BY A WORD.” 





BY GBIRLEY WITEER. 


Dearest. did not guess, that night we 


alk 

‘Neath the bright mirage of the o'erbending 
x‘es— 

1, whom you termed your Mentor, old and 


ise, 
and hong who gay as wood-elf laughed and 
ikea— 
dow, whea with sudden shyness, gravely 


And oweo that sought the blue flow'rs at your 
+e 


feet, 
faltered that loved—ah, well, not me, 
ror had creamt. boped, prayed that it might 
be!l— 
You did not guess that with one word ycu 
slew 
Youta, hope, and patient constancy—yea, 
life 


Itself, that seemed but given to me for you, 
And v4 =| one word stabbed keener thana 
rnife 
Thank Heav’n, I say, dear, that you did not 
gu 


ss, 
And oo not know mv utter loneliness; 
Een as | wisbed you joy, with accents cold 
Perhaps, 80 close did agony enfold, 
and, a8 you smiled through happy tears, the 


light 
of my ‘eceitful Cay sank into night. 
O sweetest voice, that spoke such doom of 


aln— 
0 softest hand, by whom my Iife is slain, 
must uot touch 


l must not bear you more— 
again! 


In the Garden. 


BY P. HENRY DOYLE. 











land Euson’s life that he was without a 

son. Had it been possible for him to be 

satisfied, he surely had every reason for 
it, but the very fact of his comfort in other 
respects only made this want the keener by 
contrast. 

His girls, Ethel and Maud, though dear 
to him as daughters well could be, filled 
only 8 part of his beart and ambition. It 
had been his hope that the old name and the 
old place would go to his son, as he received 
them from his sire; but as fate had willed it 
otherwise, he was not content. 

It may have been that dislike of the heir- 
at-law had something to do with his dis- 
comfort. He was alsoa Euson, but only 
distantly connected with Str Roland's 
branch of the family. 

He had wet the heir once, and but once, 
during the latter's boyhood at his fathers 
house in London, and the country baronet, 
with his quaint dress and quainter manners, 
hal then been a never — cause of 
mirth to the over-petted, epoiled lad. This 
he had never forgotten, and he was not dis- 
posed to torgive. 

Since his wife's death three years before. 
Sir land began to grow most morose and 
peevish. Previously a man of the kindest 
heart and habils, this change was anything 
but pleasant, particularly to the retainers of 
the household. In consequence there was 
trouble, and though Lady Evhel and her 
gentle sister did what they could to undo 
tneir father's wrongs, it was no unusual 
thing to have almosta weekly ‘‘strike’’ of 
the service all round. 

Among those who had ben engaged un- 
der this new order of things was a young 
head gardener—a person of singularly pre- 
possessing manners and appearanc>. te 
had answered Sir Roland's adveriisement 
{rom L »ndon,on the former occupint of the 
position leaving through an altercation with 
his master,some weeks before and had since 
becom:a general favorite He seemed to 
have little practical knowledge of the gar: 
den s requirements, but his taste and judg- 
ment were faultless. Not only was this 
fact instantaneously apparent to the ladies, 
buteven their father, notwithstanding his 
Present constitutional tendency to grumble, 
had toconfess Miuvinas was a more than or- 
dinary man 
_ As both Ethel and Maud were exceed. 
ingly fond of flowers, they were necessarily 
ollen im the garden, which lay entirely on 
one side of the Manor House. Tous Miv- 
Vins was frequently called upon both for 
opicions and information, and thus it grad- 
ually came to their notice that his educs- 
tion generally, appeared far above his place. 

It was on one of these occasions, while 
they were seated in one of the numerous ar- 
bors watching him tastefully airsnging some 
hew plats, that Sir Roland approached them, 
and afiera few comments anent Mivvins 
nprovements, remarked: 

Girls, I torgot to mention I yesterday 
sent to the city requesting young Euson 8 
Presence here fora day or two to see sbout 
Cutting some woodland, and I expect his an- 
Swer either in person or by letter this morn 
ing. 1am sureasthe heir to Evsonton he 
can t help feeling a little pleased at the care 
we are taking of his estate ’’ - 

oere was the least touch of bitterness in 
the baronet’s voice as he spoke, and Ethel’s 
reply was tinged with the same feeling: 

“To think that a person we bave never 
Seen, nor tor that matier heard anything of, 
xcept what was disagreeable, should be 
Sble to claim our home as his own. It’s 
mons'rous!’’ 

“Ab, Ethel,” suggested Maud, “you 
should remember woun our part have made 
bo friendly advances to our distant relative. 


[’ was perhaps the only sorrow of Sir Ro- 


us? It is more the tault of the law than 
own desire, I I] be bound.” ” 

Daring their short colicquy, Mivvins, in 
the process of showing one of his subordi. 
nates the conrse of a r, had edvaoced 
close to the arbor, and doubtless heard 
all. 

At this moment a boy from the Manor 
House, all adipose and buttons, came upon 
the group with @ sealed note which he 
hande to Sir Roland. 

That gentleman in taking it remarked: 
ane London, and no doubt from the 

e r.’ ” 

It was as the “heir” that the baronet ot 
late eprke of bis probable successor, and 
Ebel Euson. to a certain extent infected 
with her father's views, usually referred to 
him in the same terms. 

The message, however, was not from the 
“heir,” but from his lawyer, and stated 
that his client was abroad and would not 
return for some months. 

‘ Well,” was Sir Roland's comment, as 
be refolded the note, ‘ we shall be spared 
his visit for so long at least.” 

“And that is some satisfaction if not 
much,’’ added E:bel. 

“I don t know why it should be,”’ said 
Maud; ‘for my part, I confess I am curious 
to ree him.”’ 

Maud Euson's milder method of taking 
everything, as compared with her elder sis 
ter resulted from the fact that in mind and 
person she was of dissimilar bent. Ebel 
was not pretty and decidedly sour tempered, 
while Maud was her opposite in all. 

None of the trio noticed the unnecessary 
care Mivvins was bestowing upon a thriv- 
ing \ea rose back of the arbor during the 
reading of the note and thesubsc quent com 
mentaries. 

Maud for one moment imigined she saw 
him watching them, but the thought was 
gone almost immediately. 

In a little while Ethel and her father re 
turned to the house, while Maud remained, 
resding. 

For sometime she sat deeply absorbed, 
and when she did raise her eyes it was to 
meet those of the bead gardener fixed upon 
her in raptadmiration. fle was standing 
jast outside the arbor and bowed as she 
turned towards him. 

“I did not wish to disturb you, Miss 
Maud,” he began, with a slight air of con 
fusion, ‘but if you please I would like your 
opinion of the new border.”’ 

‘Certainly. Mr Mivvins,”’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘with all the pleasure in the world.” 

Had it been te save her life, Maud Euson 
could not call this man simply Mivvins. Al 
though it was customary in spesking to the 
servants and emp'oye’s to omit the Chris- 
tian name, and though her sister so styled 
them without any hesitancy, there sur- 
rounded him in her eyes such an air of re- 
finement ehe found it imp ssible. 

They walked over to where the altera 
tions were being made and as the hand 
some vardener succes-ively pointed them 
out, she pronounce! ber judgment But 
one thing anyone must have noticed in her 
comments) Tney were so unanimously io 
praise of everything aud so unstinted in 
their warmth, that it was no wonder Miv 
ving’ face became suffused, or that her own 
grew likewise, when she suddenly remem. 
bered that such laudstion, while quite just, 
perhans, was certainly most unusual. 
Having so fairan eulogist therefore, it 
was only natura! that the work in the gar- 
den should progress, and Maud felt hereelf 
taking an interest in botany generaliy tbat 
she hardly deemed possible. True she had 
always loved flowers, but not, as E hel re 
marked, to the extent of negleciing her 
music and painting. 

“I want you to practice this duet with me, 
Maud.’’ she haissid to her one day, ob 
serving her preparations fur her almost daily 


visit to the hot hcuses and gardens. ‘It is 
really beautiful.”’ 
“Some other time E‘hel, dear,’’ was the 


answer; ‘lam just now very much inter. 
ested in some new tulips Mr. Mivvics is 


raising ’’ ' 
And out she passed into the garden sing 
ing like a bird. 


“Mr. Mivvins.”’ emohas'zed Evhel, as she 
watched the light girlish Ogure down the 
path, “how can Maud so forget herself. 
Mr Mivvins indeed.’’ 

Two months had fled since this gentle- 
man arrived at Eusonton. and never had the 
wide pirterres of the Manor appeared 60 
beantiful. 
‘‘Mivvins is certainly a jewel of genius 
and indusiry,’’ said Sr Rolvnd one morn 
ing at breakfast, and there was none to con- 
tradict him. : 
That same day the bironet was glancing 
with gratified pride over his lovely garden, 
whea the head gardener approached him 
and begged for a few moments private con 
versatiun. S.r Roland readily granted the 
request, and led tae way to the bower. 

lo @ little while he wssued thence with an 
utterly dazed expression of countenance, 
and apparently uoder the impression that 
he was dreaming or intoxicated. And as he 
went towards the house fullowed by Miv 
vios he appeared to be uncertain whether he 
should turn and clasp that individoal in his 
arms, or request him to kick him in order 
wo conclusively decide the question as 


himself to the baronet as head gardener. 
was at first only a freak, but had become 
most serious matter. He had learsed to 
love Maud, she had returned bis pession, 
and this morning, revealing his identity to 
the bewildered baronet, he had asked the 
favor of her hand. 

Of curse there could be no objection 
and to the latest day ot his life—which was 
long and happy with his daughter and son 
in law—Sir Roland was made doubly bappy 
by the thought that Eusonton was in 


branch of the family after all. 
ee 
GREAT MEN'S HOBBIES. 


F all the various hobbies in which men 
of mark have interested themselves, 
perhaps no one has been so common 
as gardening. Even monarchs. from 

Diocletian to the present Sultan of Turkey 
or the Kingof Bavaria seem to have found 
greater pleasure in cultivating fruits and 
flowers than in the exercise of regal power. 
Every echool 7. has heard of those famous 
cabbeges, the sight of which Diocletian 
firmly believed would reconcile his old col- 
leagues to his loss of empire; and future 
readers ot Europ an history will probably 
be duly impressed with the fact that while 
the Ruesians were thundering almost at the 
very gates of Constantinople, the father of 
the faithful was engaged in the formation of 
@ new orangery. Pope used to say he was 

rouder of his garden than of his poems. 

t was to the bobby of a Scotch duke, prin. 
cipally, that we owe the richness of color 
ing so peculiar to our modern Jandecape in 
sutumno, he having tagen very much the 
same interest in the introduction and accli- 
matization of foreign trees and shrubs that 
Dr. Compton, a former bishop of London, 
displayed in the importation of the choicest 
exotic plants and flowers. 

When monarchs have taken to gardening 
it has sometimes been carried on in a truly 
regal fashion. Cyrus is said to have plant. 
ed al) Asia Minor, and he had a splendid 
estate more particularly under his own su 
pervision. ‘‘Never, when my bealth per- 
mits,’’ wrote the Prince, ‘‘do I dine until I 
have labored two hours in my garden.’’ 
Not « few men who have acqui a taste 
fur gardening have become so enamored of 
their hobby that they have caused them. 
selves to be buried in the spots on which 
they have spent so many pleasant hours 
Sir William Temple, though anticipating 
that his body would find a resting place in 
Westminster Abbey, ordered his heart to be 
enclosed in a silver casket and buried in his 
garden. 

Most men who have commanded rufficient 
energy of character to attain prominence in 
the world have cultivated some kind of re- 
creative taste. Miltem and Luther prac 
ticed musicin the intervals of their turbu- 
lent public lives, Caarles V., in his seclu- 
sion, loved nothing better than to epend an 
afiernoon with the mechanical inventions of 
Torricelli. Of Gustavus Vasa, it was said 
that a better laborer never struck steel; and 
Mohammed rather prided himself on bis 
dexterity in mending his own shoes and 
making bis own pantaloons. Charles IX. 
was entbusiastically fond of a blecksmith s 
occupation and was something of poet. 
too. Domitian gave especial attention to 
al] matters pertaining to the hair. Constan. 
tine, besides being an author, was 4 psinter 
ot very respectable ability. Louis XIII. had 
many hobbies, though his hobbies can 
hardly be said to bear on them the stamp of 
royalty; he could force green peas, and one 
day took it into his head tw shave all the of. 
ficers about bim. 

—_———<*>- 

Russia seems to have the highest death 
rate of any country that collecia mortality 
statistics. . Tne repert of the Medical La. 
reau for the year 1877 has but receatiy been 
published, and it sn0Ws that in @ population 
of 80 000 000. the deaths of the year were 
#t the rate of from thirty to fifty per thou 
sand. Toe ravages of diphtheria put it Gret 
in the list of diseases; next comes typhoid 
fever, and next small pox. There are about 
14 000 000 sectarians in Russia who do not 
ailow vaccination, and this accounts for the 
large mortality from emali pox. As to the 
typhoid, it is caled in Russia ‘hunger 
ty phus,”’ for its greatest ravages are always 
in the famine-stricken districts. 

In Geneva, Swi'zerland, a new school tor 
watchmaking has been opened, and the lat- 
est machinery, inciuding much of American 
manufaciure, has been introduced. 
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bit of chioroform he insect'’s hea | as sooa 
ao 16 in enaget, Tae effect se toast it instanta- 
“ fon 


neously dis, not even of the 
muscies being perceptible. 
Tur TeLectaoscorz: —The telect 
ie the latest invention of the By 
of this instrument it is said pict ures im- 
nted by refle*tien in & camere ObecUure on 
veed at « distares of many ia 
much the same way that sound is con by 
a telepbone. 


mn) DULTERATED Winus —As 8 rough ment 
y planof 7 -¥~ | the presence 

esloring matier in wines, a German ¢on- 
tem porary recommend: the use of quickiime 
or carbonate of lime, Perhaps the simplest 
pian of all is todropa little of the wine on & 
Piece of chaik. Unsoph red wine will 
wn or sinty gray, oy | jatce 
biue, maliow eltherbiue us pase. aad ker 
fuice and fuchsine bave no ¢@ecct on it at 


Growtu or Tug Natts —The growth of 
the nails is more ia chiidren thea in 
adulis and siowest in the aged; it ay on 
faster ip summer than in winter, eo the 
rame nall which is renewed in 132 dave 
winter requires only 11617 summer, The fn- 
crease Of Lhe nalis of ive right band fs more 
rapid than those of the left; moreover it difes 
for the different fingers, and in order corres- 
ponds with the length «f the finger, comes 
quently it is the fastest in the middle 
nearly equai in the two on etther side 
slower ip the little finger and siowest 
thumb. ‘The growth of all tne nails on 
left hand requires eighty-two days more than 
those of the right. 


PenraTuaL Paste —Dissolve a tea- 
spoontul of alum ina quart of water. When 
cold stir in as moch four as will give ft the 
consistency of thick cream, being particu. 
jar to beat upall tie lumps; stir in as much 
powdered resin as will ay on an old-fashioned 
dime and throw in bail a uossn cloves to give 
ita pleasant odor, Hive on th« fire @ teaca 
of botling water, pour the four mixture ino 
it, s'irring at the lime. In a tew minutes it 
will be of the consistency of mush. Pour it 
into an earthen vesse)l; let it ovol, lay a cover 
on, and put in eool place. When needed for 
use, take Out & porUon and °“ften it with 
waim water. Paste thus m de will & 
twelve months, itis better tiaa eum, as 1 
(0 6nct gloss the paper and cin bs written 


on. 
New [’resenvative Aoert —During 
rating sugar from 


some experiinents in se 
molasses a double salt of borate of potassium 
and sodium was found that proved to have 
valuable antiseptic properties. This salt is 
now manniacturrd on a commerc'al scale, and 
costs little, It is obtained by dissolving in 
water equal quantities of chiv-ride of pottas- 
sium, nitrate of sodium and boric acid fiter- 
ing and evaporating to dryness, The salt is 
sali to be quite deliquescentand must be kept 
in tight boules. [tis quick ia action, retatas 
i's qualities for a jong time aad has no injart- 
ous «fect on tbe taste, emell, or healtulainess 
to which it isapptied. lt has alremiy found a 
use in making saa 
in tanning aod in batter making. 
quantity of the salt added to milk will pre- 
serve it in goo’! condition for a ween. Ic is 
also used in preserving beers and wines and 
is being made the subject of experiment in 
several otber directions, 





Harm and Garden. 


Youne Caves —A_ porridge made of 
buck wheat four, with alittle cornmeal adde, 
makes * good substitute for milk. It must be 
ted quite warm. Alter the calves are three 
weeks old teed @ ill of oats twice a day. 
These should be botied betore feeding. 


Proracatixo Guarge Vines Eto — 
Grapes, Cullants, Quiuces, ete,, may be propa- 
vated and rooted by laying down a branch, 
covering it with soll, and pinning it tn tte 
place in the motst earth with crotcbed stick ; 
culting the branch partly off where roots are 
desired fact'iiates rooting. Several vines may 
be started from one branch in thls way. 


FuxSTROKE —Those liable to eunstroke 
should take particolar pains to keep the head 
cool, Ser ehould wear # broad brimmed Nat 
with ample ventilation, and on hot days 
rhould piace @ wet! andkerchief in the crown, 
olten Dathing tbe head and wristain Gold wa 
ler. They sould “keep the head cool" and use 
moderate exertion in the bottest part of the 
day. 

Destnovina &1ucs —Slugs on pear, 
quince, or cherry trees may be destroyed by 
torowing dry dust upon them tn the heat of 
thedey. Lime and ashes are ¢ ea | as good, 
and liitie if any better. The sitine of tha body 
which exudes mort treely in the middie of a 
sunny day Causes the dust to adhere to them, 
and they dry uptne few hours. The remed 
needs aes frequently, as the larv@ baic 
and begin to devour the leaves when aimost 
invisible to the naked eye. 


Fowino Seevs —Many 
seeds too deep. A good methoc 
nuais is to prepare the ground carefully, and 
then p ace Lbe seed on tie Lop, covering them 
with earth to the depth ot an elgoth of an 
inch. After pressing fe place a bit of 
cotton ciolb over the -eed bed, and keep the 
cloth damp by watering tt morning and night. 
lon & week Lhe seet will eprout, when tbe 
cloth may be removed. The young plants 
should be protected for a few days trom the 
scorching beatotl toe aflernvon sup, 


WaTcnine PLants —When it is neces- 
eary to waler piants during anusua'ly pro- 
tracted drongiits, Orst loosen Loe ground with 
a jong (oolhed rake, tien water Iibeielly tn 
the evening If possible, until tt fs sommed nail 
4@ foot or more deep. This will be mach better 
toan a dozen sprinkiings. The su iace of the 
ground should be raked after every shower 
or watering to prevent its beking. In the ma- 
jority of cases when plants uo not grow apd 
vioom, the e1.use is Lunt the ground tis not rich 
enough. Puton pienty of well rolled manure 
and dig itin well. 

Cane or Cows —Milch cows ought to 
be leu meai anu bran during the summer to 
obialu the best resulle from them. They 
should stand in a darkened stable between 
eie ven ane four o'ciock, during My time, and 
within (hese nOurs they may be ted. Tuls is 
far better than to let them greze during the 
eulire day, and tbey wili prove it by resulis. 
And when you see & Cow scratching agulost& 
tree be eure (nat she ne dscurrying. Soe wiil 
sland tbe Operalien as Kinuly as@.Bitien will 


pleat arden 
of sowing an- 











Ani how do we know that he takes such 
as father imagines in dispossessing 
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whether he was awake or asieep. 


Kentucky is shipping black walnut logs to 
England. 


stand strok - A cow needs as MSeh curry- 
ing and g 4s & Dorse. * - 
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PRIGENTLY. . 

] EVER say you will do presently what 
)y your reason or your conscience tells 
i you should be dove now. No man 
ever shaped his own destiny or the 
destinies of others, wisely or well, who 
dealt much in ‘‘presentlies.’’ Look at Na- 
ture. She never postpones. When the 
time arrives for the buds to open, they open 
—for the leaves to fall, they fall. Look up 
wards. The shining worlds never put off 
their risings or their settings. The comets 
even, erratic as they are, keep their appoint 
ments; and eclipses are always punctual to 
the minute. There are no delays in any of 
the*movements of the universe, which have 
been pre determined by the absolute flat of 
the Creator. Procrastination among the 
stars might involve the destruction of in- 
numerable systems; procrastination in the 
operations of Nature on this earth might 
result in famine, pestilence, and the bloiting 
out of the human race. Man, however, 
being a free agent, can postpone the per- 
formance of his duty; and he does so too 
frequently—eometimes to his own destruc 
tion. The drafts drawn by indolence upon 
the future are pretty sure to be dishonored. 
Take ‘‘now’’ your banker. Do not say you 
will economize presently, for presently you 
may be bankrupt; nor that you will prevent 
and make atonement presently, for pres- 
ently you may be judged. Bear in mind 
the important fact, taught alike by the his- 
tory of nations, rulers, and private individ- 
uals, that in at least three cases out of five, 
presently is too late. 





Tue instant you enter a house, whether 
rich cr poor, you know whether it belongs 
to a clever housekeeper or not. It is not in 
the kind or amount of property or furni 
ture, bat it is in its disposition, in the art 
with which everything is made to look its 
best. She is never taken at a disadvantage. 
Bhe it is who keeps the house on those fabu 
lous suma which drive the more lavish 
housewives to despair, and cause a frenzy 
of admiration ia their less fortunate posecs- 
eors, yet who always has a well filled lar- 
der, and can produce a better supply at a 
moment's notice than many others with 
doub'e her weekly allowance. With ber 
hands fall to overfl >»wing. she never lets fal! 
the emaliest remnant of duty, and even con- 
trives to hold to the skirts of some pleasure 
as well; she finds time for everything she 
has to do, and a proper place for everything 
she has to keep; she is never hurried, but 
punctual, timely and exict. The clever 

has rarely unruly children. In- 
dustrious herself, she compels others to be 
industrious as well, and thas cute off a large 


Tus is a lesson which cannot be too ear 
pestiy impressed upon the young. Even 
the oldest may profit by heeding it: No 
person of experience but knows the ill pol- 
icy of poorly done work, and yet the world 
is Gilied with botching. It is labor going to 
its task alip-shod, caring not for personal 
accomplishment, but only to provide for the 
moment's . Half the world’s 
work has to be mended almost as soon a* 
done, the half doing and mendings produc 
ing at best only wretched, slovenly results 
—costing more than would, with greater 
care and patience, have done everything 
well. Every man, however poorly be may 
do himself, is quick to appreciate what is 
well done; so that well-doing commands the 
best market for labor, and gives the greatest 
profit equally to the serving and-the served. 
It work is worth doing at al) it is worth 
doing well. Plant well, cultivate well, 
build well, think well, act well, and live 
well, and all will be well; or, if the aggre 
gate result chance to be ill, we shal] not 
have to reproach ourselves with neglect of 
means and opportunities. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 


A NovELTY in this market has come in 
the shape of Japanese napkins and hand- 
kerchiefe of unique designs, but quite as 
serviceable for many uses as the more costly 
linen fabrics. They are soon to become 
very popular at lawn parties and strawberry 
festivals. 


At the recent meeting of the French 
Academy M. de Magnac read a memoir on 
& new nautica) instrument which he calls a 
navisphere. It is described as a simple in 
strument, showing at once, and without cal- 
culation the names of the stars above the 
horizon at any given moment, with their 
altitudes and azimuths to within one degree. 


Prorgsson VENNOR is again out with 
his doleful predic ions. He says: Judging 
from the movements of the Spring birds, I 
feel certain we are going to experience a 
wet summer with frequent cold relapses and 
severe frosts, the same condition to extend 
through a large portion, also, of the United 
States. The winter of 1879-80 will be 
again severe, with many heavy snowfalls. 


Tus Empress of Japan sets a good exam. 
ple to the ladies of the realm. She has at- 
tained great skill in silk weaving, and has 
wrought with her own fair and nimble fin. 
gers two sets of garments intended for the 
use of the Emperor and her mother in law. 
His Msjesty is also of a prudent mind. - At 
an entertainment given by himto the mem. 
bers of his Council] he made a speech, in 
which he rebuked some of them for living 
too luxuriously in splendid mansions. He 
told them that this would estrange the peo- 
ple, and he bade them be more frugal in the 
future. 

It is now stated that the Czar, instead of 
behaving in the plucky manner related in 
telegrams on the occasion of his being shot 
at, first became speechless, and then ran 
away crying for help; and that before he 
was able to return to the Winter Palace he 
twice broke down from fear and exhaustion. 
It is also said that he ‘‘had felt somewhat 
shaken,’’ and the assumption is not unwar- 
ranted that he wore a coatof mail. The 
Hazaminer, in giving these particulars, de 
rived trom private letters from Russia, adds 
that coats of mail are now ordered for all 
the chief police «fficials. A German paper 
publishes the statement that the Emperor 
William was profoundly impressed by the 
news of the attack, and burst into tears 
when he read the telegram. 


AT a recent congress of physicians who 
make a specialty of complaints of children, 
held in Berlin, Dr. Winckel described a 
new and mysterious disease which has bro- 
ken out in Dresden, and which is so {fatal 
that out of twenty three cases treated nine- 
teen died. The first symptoms are difficult 
respiration and froth on the lips, and the 
most singular feature of the complaint is an 
extraordinary change in the blood, which 
becomes of a dark brown color and cf a 
syrup like consistence, and will only flow 
from a wound under strong pressure. Con. 
vuisions soon set in, and the child dies in 





source of rebellion and disaffection. 


about thirty-two hours from the beginning 


A 


of the attack. Dr. Winckel proposed to 
call the complaint ‘ Cyanosis afebrillis ieter- 
ica perniciosa cum bemogiohinuria,”’ but 
the president of the congress suggested the 
shorter and more sensible title of Winckel's 
disease. 


Tux search for Dr. Nordenskjold, of the 
Swedish Polar Expedition, will result in 
the despatching of various expeditions to 
the Arctic ~ g~ this season. -Dr. Nor- 
denskj»ld had hoped in August last to 
reach Bebring’s Strait in a short time, but 
since the 27\b of the month named, when 
the ship Lena left the Swedish explorer, no 
tidings of him have been received. The 
expedition now preparing will set out to 
render aid as soon as possible. The Russian 
Government has ordered the Governor of 
East Siberia to despatch an expedition to 
the north overland. The Jeanette is ex- 
pected to sail from San Francisco shortly. 
It is the intention of this expedition to se- 
cure dogs in Alaska, and proceed immedi- 
ately to the north. Another expedition, 
under the command of Captain Sengstackle, 
will also be despatched tw the north. This 
party has been equipped by M. Sibiriakoff, 
and is provided with a powerful iron screw 
steamer. 


In Russia the Nihilist terror is evidently 
unabated, but the reports of the repressive 
measures taken by the Government of the 
Czar seem to have been greatly exagger- 
ated. The St. Petersburg official newspa- 
pers reduce the number of arrests from 
thousands to hundreds, and declare that the 
army is all right as to loyalty. It is asserted 
that only three commissioned officers have 
been arrested since February last, one of 
whom has already been hanged for partici- 
pation in the murder of Gen. Mezenzoff. 
The Emperor is quietly residing in the 
Crimea, where Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg, the newly elected ruler of Bulgaria, 
is to pay him a visit. The vast empire is to 
remain for a month or two under the rule 
of half a dozen Governor Generals holding 
dictatorial powers, and of a central gov- 
ernmenta] committee under the presidency 
of the Heir Apparent. The Czar will re- 
sume the reins in July, upon his return to 
Peterhoff, his suburban residence. 


Tne girdle presented as a wedding gift to 
the Empress Marie Louise by Napoleon, 
and bequeathed by the Empress in 1847 to 
the late Countess of Westmoreland, is to be 
sold under the hammer in London. The 
ceinture is of gold, the design being classic, 
the style of the Empire, formed of two nar- 
row bands of open work, set with pearls in 
the form of the Greek honeysuckle at the 
edges, and joining at the centre with a 
a large antique onyx cameo of Apollo and 
a muse, from which hangs a long pendant, 
increasing in width down to the lowest edge, 
where it is ornamented with five imperial 
crowns, each having a tassel of loose pearls. 
The pendant, being fiexible, is made of 
broad open work links of two patterns, re- 
peated alternately, and gradually larger and 
larger from the waist downward. One of 
these is a sort of a true lover's knot, inclos- 
ing & wreath with a star of gold; the other, 
& wreath with the Napoleon bee. Theedges 
are ornamented throughout with honey- 
suckle ornaments in pearls. 


A CIRCULAR has been issued giving some 
further intormation concerning the condi- 
tions of admission to the courses of study 
oflered to women by the professors and other 
instructors of Harvard College. Any one 
will be admitted to the instruction who pre- 
sents herself at the preliminary examination 
lor women, and passes satisfactorily in any 
eight of the following subjects: 1, English; 
2, Physical Geography; 3 Botany or Phys. 
ics;4 Mathematics 1 (Arithmetic, Algebra, 
through equations of the first degree. includ 
ing Proportions, Fractions, and Common 
Divisor), 5, Mathematics 2 (Algebra 
through Quadratics, Plain Geometry ); 6, 
History; 7, French; 8, German; 9, Latin; 10, 
Greek. This examination will be held in 
Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cincinnati, beginning Wednesday, May 28. 
1879 The regular fee for the examination 
is $16. For this year a special examination 
will be held in Cambridge during the last 
week in September, for those who are un- 
able to be present at the regular time. Ad- 
vanced examinations in Greek, Latin and 





or any of them, may be sub 


. 





with the young Princess of Waldeck Pyr. 
mont was announced, there was a gener] 
outcry throughout the quaint and sluggish 
Netherlands. The outside world 


of the world’s trade in jewels, the splendor 
of the jewels can be imagined. oa 


Tur Khoomb or Duodecennial Festival of 
Hurdwar threatens to be as disastrous in its 
consequences as was that of 1867. A report 
received some weeks ago, that from 20 000 
to 80 000 pilgrims had died trom cholen 
while returning trom the great Religious 
Fair held at that place 1s substantially coa- 
firmed in the current cable news. From 
750 000 to 1.000 000 pilgrims are said to 
have assembled at Hurdwar, and, despite 
the precautions taken by the authorities, 
cholera in a severe form broke out before 
the close of the fair. The streams of return- 
ing pilgrims carried the disease in various 
directions “towards their homes, and out 
breaks have been reported from Delhi, Um- 
riteur, Rawul, Pindee, and other places of 
Northern India. At the last-mentioned sta- 
tion some cases appeared among the Euro- 
pean trocps. Hurdwar is a town of British 
India 100 miles northeast of Delhi. It has 
& population of about 5000, besides many 
fakirs or members of the mendicant order 
who dwell in caves. It « situated on the 
holy river Ganges, and is celebrated place 
of pilgrimage. Immense multitudes of re- 
ligious enthusiasts assemble here during 
every vernal equinox to bathe in the river, 
but every twelith year is regarded as espe- 
cially holy. It is this duodecennial festival 
which has just been observed, the great fes- 
ture of it being the Fair, which is re 
nowned throughout India. As many a 
2 000 000 pilgrims have been known to &- 
semble on these occasions. 


ANOTHER crowned woman-bater, King 
Louis 11. of Bavaria, seems recently to have 
resumed the course of his musical eccen- 
tricities. Almost every week he treats him 
self tos grand opera performed st the Roysl 
Theatre ot Munich exclusively for 
Even the superintendent of the opers house 
is not allowed to be present. A footman 
remains in attendance behind the door of 
the royal box, and conveys to the artists sf 
ter each act the compliments or reproois of 
His Majesty. Recently a prims donns of 
the name of Herzfelt was discharged on the 
spot for having in some way displeased the 
King. The King of Spain, on the other 
hand, seems to have made up his mind 2% 
to remain single. A marriage between - 
and the Archduchess Maria Christina 
Austria has been definitely arranged, and 
to take place at the expiration of the on? 
year’s mourning tor the dead Queen Mer 
cedes, The Archduchess is a handsome 
accomplished girl of twenty one, the tong 
ter of the late Archduke Charles Fet 
pand. Her mother, Archduchess Bliss 
beth, was married twice, her first — 
being Archdake Ferdinand Charles 
d’Este of the Modens branch of the Bape 


one, for the Crown Prince 
a visit to. Madrid, undertook the journey 
the purpose of courting King 





ter, the [afants, Maria del Pilar. 
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answer call ? 
Will be come as the shadows songthen, 
Till a a in the far-away light, 
And till the cup of to-morrow 
With a dew of a glad to-night? 
Will he come, waiting heart, to-night ? 





Bud and Blossom. 





BY MARKHAM HOWARD. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE ROOT. 


T was the —— evening time, and Jose- 
— were lingering in the gar- 
As —_ was — last day she was 

to spend me in my country cottage, 

it was little wonder that { lingered, oF thai 
I watched the setting ofthe sun with such 
regret. Josie had her gardening tools around 
her, and had been feigning to work hard at 
aslip of flower-bed under the particular 
window where I generally sat; but she had 
done nothing worth remarking upon, and 
ngw sat in unmistakable idleness on the 
outer ledge of thissame window. She wore 
an old white sun bonnet of my own—an 
ugly thing enough in itself—tilted over her 
eyes—not so much, I fancied, ecause the 
red sunlight dazzled them or because the 
sorrowful shadow of our parting was upon 
them; but below it her face was prettier tban 
any flower in ali my bright old-fashioned 


garden. 
Twenty years before that night, Josie's 
mother and I had lived together in this 


pleasant little country cottage; and I—her 
elder sister so many years—felt almost as 
much her guardian then asl felt myself 
Josephine’s guardian now. But from the 
day on which Sir Lewis Winter met her in 
the river.meadows all this was changed. 
How subtly the change came I could never 
tell; and when Sir Lewis took my sister 
away from mel felt—as certainly as if he 
had said it—that we two sisters would never 
be allowed to meet again. 

Two years later the news of her death 
came to me just as it would have come toa 
stranger. 

Boon afterwards—not in answer to my 
urgent prayer—I had felt that from the 
first, and now I knew it for a certainty— 
Sir Lewis sent his little girl to me; and here 
in the old cottage she has been allowed to 
grow up with me, until at last I had begun 
to hope ber father would leave my sister's 
child with me. But, now that she had 
grown into such a dear companion, he had 
sent to summon her in London. Hopeless 
oe I felt it allto be, I had urged and 

leaded, if only to obtain adelay. But 

osephine’s father had made his own plans. 
and wasasfirmin this as dhe had been in 
other things— cruel over it, too, as he had 
been over other things. 

There was one hopelI had lately been 
nourishing, which I kaew could never now 
have its fulfilment; and it was on this dis 
appointment that my thoughts were resting 
most heavily to night. Just before me, in 
the valley where the sunlight still lay in its 
beauty, stooda large farm which, in our 
childhood, long years before, had been a 
kind of fairy-land to Jorephine’s mother 
and to me, just as, later on, it was to seem 
to Josephine herself. The master of the 

leasant fiarmstead now was a kindly young 

oglish gentleman, whose happy face it 
did one good to look upon, and for whom 
the pictureeque old bouse would have been 
a dearer home, [ think, full soon, if Sir 
Lewis's letter had not disturbed all our 
dreams of the future. I wasaiill thinking of 
that home which might have been Jose- 
phine’s, when its master ed my garden. 
gate, and came up tous with his hands full 
of flower roots. I[ could see that he was 
looking nervous and anxious; and, knowing 
that Josephine must see it too, I hoped she 
would be kind and tle to him on this 
last night. But I did not feel sure at all— 
lh could feel sure of Josephine’s 


“These are the roots of London Pride,’’ 
ry said, laying them down 
Fee. fore he gave us his hand. 
* You you wanted a border of it for 
== Josie. It will look very 
fashioned—but still you wished 





swered; “il te 8 
Look closely at the flower, and I think you 
will und better.”’ 

“It is lanky,”’ su 

“Take the blossom between your fingers 
and examine its dainty beauty.’ 

‘Pretty is it?’ she que 
“No; I still think the name gave you 
first idea. Of course, after to-morrow the 
likeness wil] be natural.’’ 

“Yes. You will have an excuse for being 
proud,” said Graham, into her face 
with a sad intentness w seemed new to 
his happy eyes. ‘‘What sort ofa life will 
you live there, Josie ?’’ 

~wupe hens Senet house,’’ the girl an- 
sw ; while even I fancied her d t was 
real; ‘‘and I shall ride,and drive, and dance, 
= dress beautifully, and not look at allas 

© now.”’ 


= pepe nee will ~, 
ut Josie's eyes sought mine now 
——- ine 

‘I cannot ine how the garden can be 
managed without me.”’ 

“If this evening's work isa specimen of 
your skill and in wy it will be managed 
easily,’’ said I, ‘‘and for once I shall store 
some nuts.”’ 

‘‘But you'll store the core too,’’ cried 
Josie delightedly, though her lips trembled 
a little, as they done once or twice be- 
fore when she had met my eyes. ‘‘Now 
+ to gather the cherries for tea.’’ 

‘They grow too high for you,’’ suggested 
Graham; ‘I must come.”’ 

‘‘Look—a pig in the kitchen garden!” 

The two young figures started at a 
for the kitchen garden,and I sat and watch- 
ed them, with tears of real laughterin my 
eyes, up and down the paths, round and 
round the trees, dodging the pig and each 
other, Graham leaping over whole beds of 
vegetables, and Josie skipping among them, 
sinking exhausted in t midst, and using 
the sun-bonnet asa missile! And all the 
time the sir was full of clear merr 
laughter, Graham's gay directions to his 
assistant, defiance hurled at his prey,and the 
bright raised tones and still gayer rebellion 
of Josie. The happy sounds came down to 
me upon the quiet evening air, and asl 
looked and listened my heart indeed was 
sad. After the morrow Graham would have 
no one but me to speak to when he came 
over from his solitary home. After the mor 
row Josie would have no one to laugh and 
race and jest with. 

With a merry shout of my own name they 
ran up to me at last, their faces bright with 
exe , their eyes full of glad excitement. 
So the two taces were to haunt me oftenaf 
terwards. 

‘Miss Trotwood's donkeys,’’ laughed 
Josie, pushing back her hair—the sun bon- 
net was lying on a cabbage up in the 
kitchen-garden—‘‘were nothing to these 
strolling pigs. Auntie, who will chase them 
when Iam gone? But I shall have no pigs 
to chase in London.’”’ 

‘Luckily you will have no garden,’’ I 
remarked, rising when I saw how the bright 
nese died from Graham's face at her words; 
‘gardening is not your forte.’’ 

‘No, no gardening,’’ returned Josie 
coolly; ‘I shall be generally reading nov- 
els. Whatshall you be doing, Mr. Har- 
rington?”’ 

‘Missing you,’’ said Graham, very low 
and earnestly. 

“And you, auntie? Oh! I know,” she 
whispered, answering herself, as she 
her arms softly around my neck. ‘You 
will always be writing long, long letters to 
me, telling me everything — everything. 
You must write a long one every day, and 

t it every pight.’’ 
PonTbe mouapest is alluring my dear. Now 
go and make the tea.’’ ; 

When she wasgone Graham, lingering 
beside me, tried to win me to talk ot 
Josephine’s father; butI could not. Bir 
Lewis Winter might not now be the man he 
used to be; and, even if so, I had lite right 
to speak of his old faults. 

When we went in totes, we found Jose- 
phine as gay and pretty as if no future part- 
ing had ever thrown a shadow over her; but 
Graham's face was sad exgough when at 
last he roseto go; though that was not to 


be his good m fer bee tose oomnaee 
te ae asset thas tn tho morning he 6 d 
drive round to the cottage and take us to 
the station. 

When he was gone, all Josephine's ficti. 
tious gaiety went too, and she sat beside my 
chair as quiet as a mouse, until I, fading 


silence hardest of all to bear from her, 
eased her to talk of the life that awaited 


4 is 
so bleak and bitter, and the day so long o— 
to any one left behind. We must let Gra- 
ham know that he can come for us at twelve 
instead of eight.’’ 
We both rejoiced over this, as if four 
weeks were ed instead of four hours, 
and I asked Josephine at once to write to 


Mr. Harrington. 
“I've packed my desk, suntie—may I 


use yours?’’ 

I watched her take an envel and ad- 
dreas it, and I wondered to see her so long 
over the task. It took her but a few mo 
ments on other days to address a letter to 
Graham, yet now she lingered over every 
stroke of her pen as if she wrote the name 
inadream. Shehad only just finished it 
when Graham’s own rap upon the outer. 
door made us both start; yet, when he came 
into the room, Josephine turned to him with 
indescribable coolness. 

‘Auntie and I were just writing to you,’’ 
she observed,as if she und I were accustom. 
ed to write our letters jointly. 

‘‘Were you? Give me the letter, please,’’ 
he said. 

‘‘Why did you come back?’’ she asked, 
as she quietly slipped the empty envelope 
back into my desk and closed and locked 
it. : 
‘‘Because I have been to the station and 
find that if you travel by the mid day train 


‘ And I have been to the ice book and 
found the same!’’ put in Josie merrily. 
‘That is what we were writing w you 
about.” 

“I wanttoask you once again,’’ said 
Graham, coloring painfully as he spoke, 
‘to let me see you all the way to Padding. 
ton. I would take alltroubles off of your 
hands, and could bring Miss Herbert news 
of your safe arrival.’’ 

Josie would not hear of this. She de. 
clined with a haste which pained bim much, 
as I could see. Butthen [could not help 
agreeing with her when she explained her 
reason to me afterwards— 

“Papa might be angry, or might becu. 
rious,or might even Jaugb; and then I should 
feel I had wronged Graham."’ 

When Mr. Harrington bad received his 
answer, and once more said good night, I 
guessing what he would like and perhaps 
what Josephine would like too, proposed 
that we should walk with him down the 
garden. 

The May moon at its full was shining 
softly down upon the valley; and the young 
Jeaves of the ash above the garden gate 
were as stillas if they had hushed their 
sweet night whispers wh ad for the mute 

rave in wu the young man's 
Soca. And it an en I noticed for the 
first time that in Josephine’s dress was 
placed a sprig of the quaint little flower Gra- 
ham had brought. 

“I hope,” she said, looking slowly round, 
her eyes soft and shadowy in the moon- 
light, ‘‘that everything will look exacily as 
it looks now when I come back.”’ 

‘‘When you come back!"’ ecaoed Graham 


sadly. 

“You seem tothink that will never be,’’ 
put in Josie, with ahurried little shake of 
her head. ‘So, Graham, when I picture 
my return, one of the chief features of the 
picture must be your surprise at seving 


“Ifyou ever think of me at ail,’’ the 
young man added, still with the gloom so 
unusualto him. ‘‘What stray thought of 
yours will ever reach me? Itis just asil, 
with exquisite rare flowers round you, you 
could mies this scentiess and intignificant 
one.”” And shyly, and full tenderly, 
he touched the little blossom in her dress. 

thy = Josephine, in a - 
which, though debonair, was very gen 
“| may miss even my London Pride.” 





"You can take a root, my dear,’’ I sug- 
practically. —‘‘I suantie."’ 
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first. 

Graham Harrington came to the 
as often during that summer as he had 
accustomed to come; but I rarely heard 
old ring of happiness in his now. 

Hour after hour would he sit with me 
through those lovely evenip 
listening for news of Josephine; or he would 
water and weed her favorite flower beds; or 
perhaps he and I would sit—just as Josie 
and | used to sit in the sunsettin 
and thoughtful, with utter con 
each other. And at such times as these it 
was that Graham would win me to read him 
bits of her letters. 

Batas time went on I fer 4o dread 
doing this, untilat last Ileftit off en- 
tirely; for when Iread her words aloud I 
could hear so plainly the sound of tears in 
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Slowly the winter came upon us—uwu 
me still lonely at the cottage—upon Gra- 
ham stil] lonely atthe farm. Sometimes I 
wished that he would resolve to go, in spite 
of all seeming obstacles, to see my darling. 
But he never guessed this. Hehad neither 
the pride nor the suspicion which would 
have encouraged such a guess. He pictured 
Josephine's father, a noble honorable gen- 
tleman, moving ina world in which, he 
said, he had no place. So, ss he had not 
been able to the truth in what I read 
him, could I bear to tell it ? 

At last there came one winter morning 
when I rose with a new resolution in m 
mind—I would go myself tosee my child. 
All these harassing and wearing doubts, 
which kept me awake and restless night af- 
ter night, should be set at rest. I might be 
ot no use to her:1 might not be to 
help or comfort; I might even vex her by 
my presence. Siilll would go, for there 
was another possibility. Bo I rose and 
dressed and started, before I had really 

iven myself time to wonder over my own 
ecision 

W hat a journey it was for me! I gave my- 
self up for lost over and over again, aad 
resigned all hope of arriving at my destina- 
tion. Butl asked agreat many 
and got a great deal of help and so 
at last to reach London, with the losa of only 
one glove, ~ 4 umbrella, and my pocket. 
handkerchief. 

Before lL called at Sir Lewis Winter's 
house | engaged rooms near for myself, and 
left my box there. 

Miss Winter was at home slone—so the 
fooman told me, eyeing me curiously from 
the briliiant ball, as if Mies Winier’s lady- 
callers were rare. Would I walk up- 
stairs? 

When my eyes fell on her at last, the 
tears came with the pain of sudden blind- 
ness—and yetin that moment I did not 
know why. She wassitting before the fire 
alone, in « long. beautifully furnished room. 
Her drees was handsome and costly, but! 
missed ia a moment the dainty and bright 
little tricks of finery which used to vex “| 
stiff old fashioned taste, yet in which—as 
was generally obliged to confess to my mor- 
tifica' ion—my pet always looked so pretty. 
Betore she turned and saw me, I had time 
to notice this, and that ber beautiful face 


on my neck. We sat down before a 
she andl, when she had taken my shaw 
and bonnet, and we talked as—I was going 
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to say as we used to talk, but, ah, it was so 
1 coal say very Bittle, and 20 long peuses 
if it 


| 


between us; all the time Josie 
to me, as were enough for her to 


speak. aaning wistfully into my face, she 

Id ask me ofa bundred things—of my. 

of ber birds and flowers, 

the gate, ofthe strolling 

the servants, and of the poor. Then, 

her face quiteaway again, she 

tell me how tit was to see 

Suet sheets bo eomere that I 

ever once I noticed, did she even 
mention Graham Harrington's name. 

“Papa will not be in to-night,’’ she said 
Ee ;**we shall oe together. Let me 

inner, or, auntie’’—while a sudden 

gleam of pleasure lighted up her face— 

‘shall we have tea together—a dinner tea, 

as we used to have at the cottage when we 

had been traveling all the five miles from 
the town? D>)” 

Ot course | liked the idea; but then what. 
ever she bad proposed, with such a flash of 
gladness in her poems eyes,I should have 
chosen above all things 

Just then a servant entered the room and 
mentioned to Josephine the name of a fur. 
eign gentleman who waited to see her 
Jvusie rose, chill and stern, when the man 
had eft the room. 

“Why go, my deart’’ Lasked. ‘‘Why 
pot have sent word to him that you were 
engaged t’ 

[| dare not,”’ she answered—and the 
three low words told me the whole story of 
her father's rule. ‘‘But you will come with 
me, auntie? Come with me,’’ she pleaded, 
with such real piteous earnestness that I, 
tired and travel stained though I was fol 
lowed her into the drawing room. 

That next hour showed my child to me in 
anentirely new light With « calm and 
quiet grace, totally at variance with her old 
winning changelul moods she received the 
eager attentions of (his German Count, who, 
it was evident, bad paid many such visits 
as this before. No wonder | contrasted my 
child's behavior to him with her old treat 
ment of Graham. There was a patient hear- 
ing of all he had to say—a patient besring 
of his eager attentions—no defiince no 
coyness, no teasing, nolaughter even tore 
miod me of the old pleasant evening times 
when Graham came to the cottage. 

Now and then | tried tw win Count 
Allersdorf to converse with me, that Josie 
might feel the relief; but—very naturally, I 
suppose—he made the conversations as sbort 
as possible, and I could see that he would 
have been much more grateful to me if! 
had left the room altogether. Just when I 
began to hope there wasa prospect of his 
leaving, he handed Josephine a parcel, and 
told her it was the duet of which he had 
a to her the previousday. Would 
she try itwith bimthen? For ah instant 
she turned away with impatient weariness, 
and then assuddenly she checked herselt 
and took the music to the piano. But tosee 
them together there—the middle-aged dissi 

ted man of the world and the child who 

rown up with me se closeto my heart 
aul to hear their voices biending in this 
uphomely room, was almost more than [ 
could bear. 

When Count Alleredorf left at last, Jose 
phine uttered no word about him, but took 
me out of the drawing room hastily. Aflcr 
tea we talked together ayain, still with that 
heavy silence falling upon us now and then, 
and stillwith the sound of unshed tears 
always paining mein my darling's voice. 
At last, afler waiting in vain for the 
words I expected, I asked Josie why she 
had never inquired after Graham Harring. 
ton. 

“Why should If What have he and I in 
common now ?'’ And the question was ask- 
ed by her even in deeper humility than it 
had been asked by him 

‘He will want to hear al] about you, 
Josie.’ 

*Bat—but you will not tell him?’’ she 
cried, her voice stirred and shaken by its 

eat earnesinees and fear. ‘‘Ob, do not tell 

m! Promise me, auntie!”’ 

“Why? 

*‘Because—oh, auntie, you do not under- 
stand—you never can understand! Could 
I bear that he should scorn me, as al! bon- 
orable men who—who know us scorn 
me ?”’ 

‘Tellme why. Jueie Your old guardian 
aunt should know the truth.”’ 

‘Bat if you are happier not knowing it ?"’ 
—and the girl's voice broke in a tearless 
sob. ‘Oh. auntie, why did you let me come 
here ?”’ 

* 1 knew but little, my dear, of the life to 
which you were coming, though enough to 
make metry, with alithe power! had to 
keep you. My letters werealways return 
ed—at first with insult, afterwards unopened 
—anod | could do nothirg more. I bad no 
legal right over Sir Lewis's child. Before 
you were born, my dear, | knew your father 
was a bler; but there were time when I 

lite was difierent now. How is it, 
Josie? You have every sigao about you of 
Wealth."’ 

“Yes, sign,”’ she answered, with 
@ shudder. ‘But, ob, they fill me with such 

him and for mysif—and such 


yn deep shame!”’ 
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‘Because the wealth is obtained—+so ?’’ I 
~ very low. 
** «.”’ 


“If he would but let you come back!” I 
said, but with no hope myself. 

‘Let me come back!"’ she echoed, with 
bitter sadness. “On, suntice, you do not 


upderstand!"’ 
dear,”” I said; for, 


“I think Ido, m 

though I had lived the country al] my 
life, I had read and heard of such things as 
this—and I knew a little of Sir Lewis Win- 
ter. 

‘‘Auntie’’—my child’s voice was almost 
strange tome in its intense and dreary 
srcorn—‘“‘he makes me aid in his schemes 
pow. At first there were terrible times, 
when he bad touse his authority; and, oh, 
auntie, more than once I have run away— 
run away’’—eh, it was so pitiful to see the 

ir] glance timidly round the room as if in 

read of her own words!—‘‘trying to come 
back to you, and be overtook me and 
brought me back! An¢c—and now he bas 
prevented me fromever dreaming again of 
that rescue; andio this day he makesa 
taunting jest of it when—when we are 
alone.”’ 

‘That need not burt you, dear,’’ I said, 
though I hardly knew why, for my blood 
was boiling with indignation. 

“And you cann%t ess '—-the filtering 
voice was striving hard to be steady—'‘‘the 
lowest shame of all. Oh, don't put your 
arm about me, and don't look at me so ten 
derly! {can bear itall better when I feel 
isolated, as I did before youcame. Listen! 
Again and again he has promised me to—to 
gentlemen who come here unsuspecting—- 
who know us only asa rich Baronet and bis 
—his heiress. He leads them on to play, 
and—and to admire me; and—oh, you cao 
guess how it ends! Sometimes they bid me 
good bye—ruined men. Sometimes’’—the 
girl's white lips were rigid now, and would 
hardly frame the words—‘‘sometimes they 
see it all in time, and utter their conte mpt 
tome. Howcan you ever even faintly 
dream of the agony of listening to such 
words as these? Buthe dees not care. The 
next day he will offer his patronage and his 
daughter to another—to one perhaps who 
openly Jaughs atthe thought of wedding 
the —_* daughter, whore name is 
jested over in x hundred card and billiard 
1ooms—the girl whose father’’—with such 
an effort did the young lips frame the word 
which ought to be lovingly uttered—*‘* flers 
ber for sale toany rich man whom be can 
make his dupe.’’ The tears were coming 
slowly at Jastintothe feverish wide eyes. 
‘Now you eee how hopelessly I bave drifted 
from the old life, and from you, and from— 
Graham.” 

‘And bave you no powerto resist Sir 
Lewis s commands, Jotie ?’’ I asked, holding 
her to me: 

‘No; I bave tried and tried, but all in 
vain. Whatis my wi!) »gainst his? Ard 
—and he is my father. Oh, suntie, if 1 had 
only died before Thad this to tell—died, 
with my bands and heart unsullied, in that 
dear little home of yours! ’ 

“And'’—I felt I must speak now, hard as 
the words were to utter—‘this gentleman 
who sang with you to day?’ 

“He,” replied my child, with a sudden 
tightening of her \ips, ‘‘has my fathers last 
promise; and he—he will have it kept. In 
only afew days | amto marry him—if 1 
live Sometimes I feel as if life could not 
last over that.’’ 

*[ wooder,”’ said I, trying to epenk quite 
quietly, ‘what Graham will say about 
tnis,”’ 

Josephine started up with a cry that pierc- 
ed my hearL 

“Graham! Tell Graham? Oh, auntie, 
you wi)l notteli Graham? If you are to tell 
him, | can even wish you had not come, 
though you cin never know what joy it was 
to me to see your face again. Ob, auntie, 
don ttell Grabam! Grabam must not know 
till—till he hears of it afterwards, as others 
will) Promise—promise! I will hold you 
so until you promise!"’ 

She was on her knees beside me now, her 
hot and restless fingers tightly clasping 
mine. [ saw with what terribie eagerness 
the request came straight from her heart; 
yet how could 1 promise to stand quietly by 
and see her sacrificed? Waiting ior my an- 
sewer, she clung to me, and held me, and 
cried in such passionate pleading that I 
could no longer keep silence, looking on 
- white face of the child I| loved so 
y 


car- 


*‘My dear, could this misery be greater 
for you just from the fact of Graham Har. 
rington 6 eaten it?’ 

“Ub, a thousand times greater,’’ she cried 
—‘a thousand times!"’ 

So though I had fought aguainst it reso- 
lutely, 1 promised after a!) not to tell Gra. 
ham—not to tel] him—as she insisted, eiiher 
by word of mouth or by letter. And when 
I hsd made the promise | felt that I was the 
most tu be pitied of us all, so utterly dis- 
heartened and beyond hope did I feel; while 
Josie, trying piteously to stay her tears now 
she had won the promise, thanked me with 
broken eagerness. 

I stayed as lateas I dared with my child, 
and then wentaway for the night. Bat it 
was a useless cerewony to go to bed, for all 
the sleep or rest 1 got. Never in my lite 
before had I spent such « night as that. The 





optys meg bad to Josephine wass bind- 
one, and me «ff trom all helpin 
winning ber back. I could only return 
alone, and leave my child to finish the 
shameful career which her {ather had sha 

for her. I could make one more appeal to 
him, but that was all; and, knowing him, 1 
had no hope at all in that. 

I went to his house very early that I might 
find himat home, but early as it was, Sir 
Lewis was out. He and Miss Winter were 
riding, the servant told me, but Miss Win. 
ter had lefta note for me in her own 


room. 

I thanked theman, knowing this latter 
part of the message had been privately en- 
trusted tohim, and I went upstairs alone 
I could not bear even to glance into the 
handsome rooms as I passed. I felt as if I 
never again should care to entera house 
where wealth and luxiry sbounded. I 
iound my way easily to Josephine s room. 
and there! saw the note lying on a table 
beside the fire. ey itin my hand, I 
tried to prepare myself for the worst tbat it 
could tell, while + eyes lingered on the 
signsof my childs late presence. Gradu. 
ally the difference between this room and 
those below struck me, witha vague re- 
minder of my own cottage home; and 
this increased tenfold when I saw, on the 
lite table besides Josephine’s seat at the 
fire, a egg containing a root of Lon- 
don Pride. Thetears rose thickly to av 
eyesas my thoughts went suddenly bac 
to that night when Josephine wore the flow 
er in her dress, and Graham had touched it, 
while we stood with him in the moonlight 
at the garden gate. 

Allat once a memory came to me, which 
made my heart beat with a new sudden 
ape ofhope. Then my hands trembled 
so and my eyes grew so dim that! could 
scarcely read Josie’s note. I had to go 
through it several times belore I could fully 
understand what ittold. Sir Lewis bad 
heard of my visit, and also that I intended 
to returnto the country on the following 
Wednesday; so he had taken bis daughter 
away, profeesedly fora ride but she said they 
would not return till the Toursday morn. 
ing, when her marriage settlements were 
tobe signed. Thencamea fewerad loving 
words tome, and then a reminder of my 

romise, butthis did not dishearten me as 
it would have donea few minutes before. 1 
folded my child's letter and put it away, took 
a leaf from the little plant beside the fire, 
and left the room and the house. 

When I reached my own lodgings, I open- 
ed my desk and took from it the envelope 
which Josephine had herself addressed to 
Graham on the night before she came to 
London. I had never torn it nor thrown it 
away, for every memory of that last night 
was too precious tome pow. I put the leaf 
in without « word of writing, sealed the en- 
velope, and took it out myse!f and posted it, 
Then, for the first time allowing myself to 
think it over, I grew terribly afraid of what 
I had done. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE FLOWER. 


did not go to Sir Lewis Winter's house 

again untilthe Thursday morning on 

which the marriage settlements were to 

be signed. Early asit was, I found 
Sir Lewis and Miss Winter had just re- 
turned. 

There came no tearsto Josephine’s eyes 
when she met me in her own room, for the 
misery was far beyond tears now. Though 
ber bands shook almost helplessly as she 
changed her habit, she would not summon 
her maid. I tried to help or to comtort her, 
but failed most uiterly. 

‘“‘Whyare you notgone home, auntie ?”’ 
she cried, while yet she clung tome as if 
she could never let me go. ‘It will be hard 
for you, and harder than ever for me. Papa 
has no idea you can have stayed; he just sent 
to hasten me. They are waiting tor me in 
the library now.’’ 

“Smooth your hair, my darling,’’ said 
. speaking quite placidly to all seem. 

Dg. 

“T look,”” remarked Josephine, smiling 
coldly at her reflection in the glass, ‘very 
like a bride, auntie, don't1? Did you ever 
in old times dream of my marrying ? I fancy 
you did, you were so good to me—ah, 80 
fond of me! If so, did you picture this face ? 
You hardly recognised it on Monday when 
you came; but it is years older now, isn’t it? 
Auntie, why did you come? It was as if 
some one called me back from the grave to 
life again—real life] mean, loving and in 
nocentand true. It—it is harder to turn 
back to the grave now!" 

I could not speak. I had moved away, 
and was folding my child s habit in a most 
ridiculous manper. 

“There—I am ready!" Josenhine’s chill 
low a 4 again, ‘ Kiss me now, 
auntie. It -hye—a long, 
good bye!" good -hy g, hopeless 

“Il am coming with you. I shall wait to 
wey child true to herself, brave at the 

ae ?’’ she faltered. 

“True to her own heart and to the 
she loves—brave to chose right and treth, 


even though wrong and false 
te gs are thrust 
‘But,”’ she cried, ina voice of keen, quick 





I did not let her finish the 
Itook her cold hana’ Sa mise ena nes 


E 
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to the gentleman 
husband. Howhe, ofall men, could bear 
to look upon my child's white faceI do not 
know. There was a Jawyer 
like me, he seemed to see 
was going on. 

While her father was reading over one of 
the papers, Josephine went up to 
Allersdorfand spoke to him, slowly and 
gently. I forgot her words, but they we 
a last plea to be released from the marriage 
which he was forcing upon her—such 
touching, pitiful appeal! 

I fancied perbaps she would not have 
said this at the last moment if I bad not 
whispered those words to her up stairs, for 
her eyes sought mine with a quiet ee 
nees when he eagerly answered that be was 
prepared to teach her to love him after their 
marriage. 

Sir Lewis had at first turned angrily to 
stop his daughter's words, but he had paus- 
ed now to listen toa strange voice and step 
in the hall. Just asthe Count gave Jose- 
phine the cruel selfish answer, which he 
uttered with much ardent impressiveness, 
the library door was opened for a gentle- 
man to enter, andthe sound of h 
= but fearless, set all my pulses taroh. 

Ing. 

There wasacry from my child's white 
lips, and it sent me to her eide in a nameless 
fear. But it was a sudden life, not death, 
and then I knew that Graham bad not come 
too late. 

I saw at once what a good thing it 
that he bad been summoned only by Jose- 
phine’s emblem. He was quite certain now 
that she herse)f had sent for him, and he 
took her hand with a proud, prompt confi- 
dence which ina moment gave him the ad- 
vantage over his rival, and which could not 
have velonged to Graham’s humble, anx- 
ious love, if he bad not felt that she her- 
woe) had acknowledged her need of him at 
ast. 

The story was soon told him—and my 
child told it herselfina few low, broken, 
troubled words—and then, under his quiet 
firm protection, and feeling how steady and 
fearless was his love, all the strength she 
needed cameto her. There was a troubled 
and miserable scene for us all then, and 
others followed: yet Graham was so firm 
and wise, and Joeephine so true to herself, 
that all came right at last. And now m 
child is mistrees in that farm across the val- 
ley—such a happy mistress, too, with just 
the bright pretty face of old times, on which 
resis none of the worn, hopeless look of those 
London daye. 

And in my own garden, just below my 
window, the London Pride flourishes in a 
wonderful way, tended with untiring care 
by my darling «nd her husband, who both, 
it seems to me, love the little humble plant 
above all other flowers. 

—_—_———>P—eo 


A notice of curious interest appears in 
the Berliner Zeitung which, taken by itself 
would lead to alarming conclusions upon 
the dread of revolution which haunts Con- 
tinental Governments in the present crisis. 
According to this journal, so minute are the 
precautions Which even the German Gov- 
ernment adopts that the corps of Guards 
quartered at Berlin have been ordered to de- 
sist from receiving opposition journals in 
barracks, and regular inspection is directed 
to be made by the < fficers so as to prevent 
apy of the prohibited newspapers from 
being-in the possession of the men. 








Tue GuarpD or Women.—The respect of 
the Albanians for women is curiously shown 
in the custom among these people of giving 
travelers a woman's escort through the 
wilder parts of the country. With no guard 
but one woman, they are safe from all st- 
tack. Yet these women are not the eoft ob- 

ects of chivalry that one might imagine. 

bey do not shrink from fighting to the 
death by the side of their husbands and 
kinsmen. 





The Queen was by no means undisturbed 
by business during ber holiday at Baveno. 
Between the 25.h March and the 21st April 
her Majesty received at the Villa Clara no 
less than 864 telegraphic despatches, or st 
the rate of twenty eight a day. The average 
length of these despatches was from 100 to 
300 words: but on the 21st April there was 
one of no fewer than 600 words, relating to 
the campaign in Zululand. 





Jefferson Davis rides on horseback daily. 
He is also a good pedestrian. 


Gen. Ben Harrison, of Indiana, is suffer 
ing from ivy poisoning. 








Dan Rice is building » floating theatre 
for the Mississippi. 
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different. Artistic dress 's, trgether with ar- 
tistic furniture, the pet craze of the day 
abroad—especially in London, and to its prev- 
alence we owe the fact that at balls, not pro- 
fessedly “tancy,” dresses are worn that twenty 
ago would only have been considered 
in their right places at Mme. Tussaud's exhbi- 
bition ; at receptions and dinners are seen 
medisval princesses and Greek women, Tu- 
dor or Renaissance dames, and ladies of the 
time ot Vandyke and Lely, meeting aad hoid- 
ing converse witheach other. A woman who 
appreciates the rich and simple beauty of the 
garbs worn by Titian's noble Venetian ladies, 
or Vandyke’'s dames, is the less likely to err 
in the ornament and fashion of ber own at- 
tire; butone thing is desirable, that the wearer 
of the old-new dress shall have sufficient ar- 
tistic instinct to choose a period of costume 
that will suit her styleof faceand figure. A 
tiny woman will bardly look well in a ‘‘Leon- 
ardo” brocade, embroidered with sunflowers 
larger than lite, however beautiful the fabric 
may be; nor will a tall woman with dark hair 
and strongly-pronounced features appear at 
her best in the floating draperies of white 
muslin and pale, soft blue, in which Gainsbor- 
ough and Romney delighted. Then, too, suit- 
ability of time and place should be consid- 
ered. When, some time ago, the sister of a 
prominent English artist was married, and it 
was announced that her eight bridesmaids had 
been arrayed as Paritaos, the costumes could 
not but appear singularly inappropriate. 
Formerly fantasie characterized the dress tor 
carnival festivities, but Fashion seems to have 
interwoven itin her costumes for every-day 
wear, and some of the Parisian costumes and 
ornaments are even copied from those worn 
by peasant women of foreign countries. Var- 
ious ideas are adopted from fashions worn at 
all epochs from the remote period of Charie- 
magne to the restoration of the French Em- 
pire, always in the hope of producing & nov- 
elty, although it proves not only ugly, but de- 
cidedly out of place, and we find ourselves ac- 
cepting with delight the exaggerated styles of 
“coal scuttie bonnets and farthingales,”’ which 
a short time since were the prominent features 
of the fasbions we ridiculed. In the meantime 
paniers are slowly gaining the ascendency in 
popu'ar favor, and secured a permanent foot- 
hold by assuming only a modest, modified 
form at first, until this success warranted a 
bold expansion into & more substantial size. 

It is in the many lovely thin materials that 
one can find a wide field for producing the 
most charming costumes, fur the voluminous 
drapery, quilling of lace and many colored 
bows of ribbon admit of such variety. To 
these are added the exquisite Pompadour 
chintses, foulards, or wash materials, with 
both of which a plain material is combined 
with the most effective results. 

The greatest latitude is permitted in con- 
trasts of colorand variety of material in all 
costumes intended for home or carriage wear. 
Garden, lawn tennis, croquet and archery 
costumes are made as bright and picturesque 
as possible. All colors and tones and tints 
softly blended or sharply contrasting, are 
used and made brighter and gayer still with 
gold braid and gold thread embroidery, & pro- 
fusion of lace and many bright-hued ribbons 
tied together so as to resemble a bouquet of 
flowers. 

Prettiest among these short costumes is the 
“Pinafore,” and although the original Pina 
fore costume was made up of gendarme biue 
French bunting, and trimmed witb gold braid 
and many smail gilt buttons, there are now 
dozens of different kinds of Pinafore suits in 
ali sorts of materials, from unbleached domes- 
tic and cheese cloth trimmed with bandana 
handkerchief bands and pipings to costly 
plain and Pompadonr striped foulard and the 
finest colored, striped, plain, and plaided 
batistes in those delicate tones of indefinite 
colors which are so much admired by connois- 
seurs in dress tabrics. 

All sorts of diaphanous and semi diapba- 
nous suits are seen en the forms and counters 
of our leading dry goods stores. Prettiest 
among tbese are the colored Jawns and or- 
gandies, with grounds of biue, rose, mauve, 
and almond color formed by hair lines of these 
colors on a white surface. Borders in solid 
masses of the same color as the grounds, or 
in Jardiniere colors and effects, are used for 
the flounces, ruffies, bands, plastrons, and 
other ornamental parts of such dresses. 
These, too, are made up with scarf paniers, or 
with panier sacques or secque fichus, with the 
ends fastened up en panier under a bow in 
the back. Bat they are generally demi-trained, 
&s such fi.my tissues are not suitable for any 
but Bouse and carriage wear. The :uffies set 
Om the jacket or basque produce the waist 
Coat effect, too, while the tablier and back 
draperies are only slightly different from those 
Suite made of materials of more substantial 
fabrics. Lacs, both real and imitation, edges 
the ruffles and flounces of the oo ier of these 


is set on in knife-biade or kilt pleats, with the 
inch and a half wide Breton lace edging the 
same. 





Fireside Chat. 


von invantuer young onde Soop 
ewer oung Ho keeper's 
request ~+3~y re rite Sa 

Beat up y of four . ib. of 

wdered loaf sugar, aid graduating oz. 
of flour and 2 oz. of potato flour; lastly, the 
whites of four eggs whi to a stiff froth. 
W hen the whole is well mixed, put it in a but- 
tered plain mould and bake. Turn out the 
cake when done,and when it is quite cold 
cover it evenly all over with the tollowing 
‘olng, evnamenting it with piping of the icing 
pus through @ paper cone. Tois last opera. 
tion must be done with care. lest the heat of 
the hand warm the —- When the cake is 
finished it should be put [n a cold place, or on 
ice till the term of serving. The icing: Take 
1-2 1b. Of fresh butter. and 141b. of powdered 
joaf sugar, beat them to acream in a bowi, 
Pray! drop on o>. during the process, 

teacupfui o stro t coffee that 
can be made. acaee 

Frequent inquiries have been made for good 

ractical a m4 for soups and in answer to 

bese | think fo\lowing can be well recom- 
mended. 

I will begin with the most tmportant foun- 
dation of good soup, vegetable stock :— 

Take some carrots, turnips, onions, leeks, 
and cele: y, in equal quantities; cut them up 
into small pieces, and toss them in plenty of 
buiterifor half an hour; then add two sof 
lettuce shred fine, some a? & and chervil, 
a little thyme, marjoram, and tarragon, in 
judicious proportions; toss them a littie long- 
er, and then aid as much water as you want 
stock; pepper, salt, cloves, mace to taste, and 
& pinch of sugar; let the whole stew gentiy for 
some hou then strain the liquor through a 
cloth. N. B.—A coupie of tomatoes (either 
from a tin or fresh), are a great improvement. 
With this foundation the following variety 
can be made: 

Barley Soup.—Boil one pint of pearl barley 
im one Quart of vegetable stock till it is re- 
duced toa pulp, puss it through a hair sieve, 
and add as much more veg*tabie stock as will 
be required to make the puree of the consis- 
tency of cream; pat the soup on the fire, when 
it boils stir into it, off the fire, the yolk of an 
bt beaten up with a gill of cream; add half a 
pat of fresh butter, and serve with small dice 
of bread tried in butter. 

Onion Soup.—Slice a couple of Spanish 
onions, roll them in flour, and let them take a 
‘urn or two in & saucepan, with pienty of 
butter. B-fore they begin to take color, add 
as much water as you want soup, with pepper 
and sait to taste; let the whole boil tll the 
onions are thoroughly done; then pour the 
soup intoa tureen, over small siices of stale 
bread; adda good sprinkling of grated Par- 
mesan cheese and serve. 

Carrot Soup —Boil some carrots in salted 
water; when tnoroughly done drain them, 
and pass them through @ hair sieve; mix the 
pulp thus obtained with as much vegetable 
stock *s wili make it of the desire! consist- 
ency; add pepper, salt,and a pinch of sugar. 
Meit an ounce of bulter,and mix with it a 
tablespoontul of flour, then gradually add the 
carrot puree. Let it come to the boll, adda 
small pat of fresn butter, and serve with dice 
of bread fried in butter. 

Rice Soup.— Boil some carrots in salted water 
wito an onion, a bay leaf,a sprig of parsley, 
and some whole pepper; when quite done 
strain off the water, and the carrots 
through a hair sieve. Parboi!l some rice until 
every grain is fairiy burst; drain off the water 
then take one part of rice to two parts of car- 
rot pulp, aud vegetable stock to bring the 
soup to the right consistency, pepper, salt, 
and a pinchof sugar, and set it tosimmer by 
the side of the fire for baif an hour; lastly 
stir into it & smal! pat of butter, and serve. 

Fiemish Soup.— Boil ¢qual parts of potatoes 
and turnips iu water, with one onion and a 
nead ot celery ad:iing pepper and sait to taste. 
W ben the vegetables are quit done, pass the 
whole through a hair sieve. Put the soupina 
saucepan on the fire, and as s00n as it boils 
adda pat of fresn butter, plenty of chervil, 
a@ pinch of parsiey, aud a few tarragon leaves, 
aul inely minced; then pour it over siices of 
toast, and serve. 

Vegetable Soup—Pass througha hair sieve 
all the ¥ tables used to wake vegetable 
stock, melt a piece of butter in & saucepan, 
add a little four to it, mix it well, then add 
the vegelabie pain: eplir well, and moisten 
witb as much O! stuck as may be necessary; 
let the soup Dojl, stir into it off the fire the 
yolks of twoeggs beaten up witbalittle water 
and strained. Serve wilo sippets of bread 
tried in batter. 

Rice Tomato Soup—In one quart of vege- 
tavie stock boil # bandiul or wure Of rice; as 
s00n a8 this is cooked (not over dont) draw 
Lhe saucepan to tne side of the fire, anu add a 
can of tomatoes. As 600 a8 Lhe B0up Is Guile 
hot (it must not boi!]) put iu & Bmall pat of 
freen butter, and sé: Ve. 

Pea soup.— Wash ove pint of split peas in 
coid water, pul teem inlo & saucepan wilh 
pienty of coid water, two onions stuck with 
cioves, & biade of macé, @ Day leal, wu sprigs 
of dried mint, some parsicy, Wbule pepper and 
salt to taste; Jet toem buil until Luvioughly 
done, adding at intervals small quantilice of 
coid water, Pass the puree tbivugd @ hair 
sicve, make it Dot agalu, season Witu pepper 
and salt, add asmali pat of bulter,and serve 
With dice of biead f in bulter. 


Lentil Soup.—1 Wash @ quantity of large 
lepilis in cold water. Pat toww 1010 & sauce- 
pan with ;jenty Of coll water, 'wo oOn'ous 
stuck with cloves, @ biad~ of wace, and a bay 
leaf tied together. Let them boii until cone 
adding at intervals small ee oS 





sieve. Melt a piece of butter in n, 
add the beans, and as much vegetable stock 
as will bring the soup to the con tet. 
ency. When it boils stir into it, off the fire, 
the yolks of two ogee. beaten up with a little 
milk or cream, and strained; serve with sip- 
pets of tried bread. 

This ie a very nice way of serving asparagus 
cold, with a sauce: Scrape each head with the 


bundles of a dozen heads each; cut off the 
endsevenly. Put them intoa pentul of tast- 
botling water, with plenty of salt, and when 
done drain and untie the bundles, and leave 
until cold, Serve o0 a napkin with the foliow- 
ing: Three parts of olive ot}, one of on 
vinegar, alittie mustard, pepper and sait to 
taste, beaten up with a jork until pertectly 
amalgamated. 

1 send to the Fireside Chat a very good re. 
cipe for veal cutlets with maccaront: 

rim some very small veal cutlets, not ve 

thin, egg and breadcrumb them twice with 
breadcrumbs prepared thue: To each tea. 
epoontul of finely-grated Parmesan cheese 
add three of fine breadcrumbs, @ little sait, 
and a spoontul of er parsicy, with a 
leaf or twu of thyme. ry the cutiets in the 
ordinary way, arrange them round some mac- 
caroni, cooked in the gt | y | : Botlas 
much msccaronti as u require for balf an 
hour in water, carefully drain it and cook in 
some new milk until perfectly tender; strain 
it from the milk, and put into another stew- 
pan with a good piece of butter, a tablespoon- 
ful of grated Parmesan cheese, and a tea- 
spoonful of chop parsley ; toss all well to- 

ether over the fire, shaking the saocepan so 
hat the maccaroni shail not burn. When all 
is thoroughly weil warmed, turn out into the 
the centre of the dish, and arrange the veal 
cutlets round.—An Old 8uscriber. 

I think the readers of the Fireside Chat will 
be pleased with the recipes 1 send. The fol. 
lowing is the German mode of arranging a 

Macedoine of vegetahles.—Tsk»s equal quan- 
tities of green peas, Frenvh beans cut into 
small diamonds, carrots, turnips cut Ifke ol- 
ives, and boil them all separately in sone 
salted water. Pat haifa pint of new milk into 
& saucepan, thicken it gradually with sums 
fine flour ; when (tt is of & proper consistency 
add a dessert spoonful of butter, a tablespoon- 
ful rt grey mw stock, then take the stew- 
pan off the fire, and when It is several degrees 
removed from the boiling point, stir in g:rad- 
ually, and always one way, the strained yolks 
ot two eggs. Then, having arranged the vege- 
tables in tne dish, pour this sauces over them, 
and serve with sippets of toast. Button mush- 
roons and littie tults of botied caulifiower I 
bave often seen added. 

The aes Il bave seen as a hors d auvre, 
or as @ sinall luncheon dish for gentuemen; it 
is hardly one for ladies: Take one or two of 
the oruinary salt herrings; they roaust have soft 
roes; epiit them down the middie, and, witb- 
out breaking the fish, carefully take out al! the 
bones; now wash thein very gentiy, first wi h 
a little bolling water, afterwards with a con- 
stant flow of coid, but so carefully as not to 
break them—they will bear a good deal of 
washing. Lastiy, peel off the skin. Lay each 
herring 00 w slice of white breed. Syucezea 
little jiemon juice over it, and adda a little 
salad oll. Serve with slices of hard-boiled egg 
cut lengthways, and fresh parsiey. 


Wiil some of the readers of the Fireside 
Chat send a good recipe tor cauning green 
corn and peas to J. C. Kk? 


1 have often noticed inquiries in the Post 
for fancy picture screens, and having made 
several, | sbail be giad to furnish sacn tntor- 
mation as way be of use to nome ladies who 
desiré tw wake them. The framework should 
be made of some common strong wood in as 
wany panels or leaves as desired, rounded at 
the wp, as this gives & much bette: effect. 
Over this Iramework stout Canvas shonid be 
well stretched, and firmly fastened with smail 
tacks; (hen have some sheets Of ordivary pa- 
per pasted on to this canvas tO wake # Orin 
luuudalion for the pictures. Any good car- 
penter Can make the screen thus far; but it 
must be borne in wind tbat toe paneis must 
nol be joined Logetber until Lue whole is Guile 
finisned and Varnisoed. As itis often aiMecult 
Lo arrange tne pictures effectively, the salest 
way istu puton alewatatime with fnuikin 
pins, Chauging the itions Uil Lhe desired ef- 
lect is produced, nd then, having obtained 
this, fasten them permapentiy wilh strong 
gui arabic, in which @ sidail lump ot sium 
las Deen dirsolved, The Chuice of piciures is 
an important point, only oil Colors being 
aVailavie, a4 Lhe water colurs du not lake the 
Varuish weil. IL tound tuat forthe iarge pic- 
tures requiied fur the lop aud bollom uf eacu 
panel tuese from tue liiustrated papers are 
vest. Those at the lop snouid &iwnys have 
emy in them; it gives @ ligut, prellyeMcct. A 
great Dumrer of small pic.ures sie needed, 
und most of Lhese must be enti ely and care- 
juily cutout. Leaves, fowers, truit aod virus 
are especially usclul lo Irame be larger pic- 
lures, Tueee wust ve arianged With laste, ut 
formally, 60 that all barimonlze Not only 
suouid aii Lhe pictures barmonize, Dut. if pos- 
sibie, One sbuuild seem lo seed 1bLo, Or Lave 
s0OMme CoDHEecLIOnN WILL, Lbe Dext. As, tor in 
stance, if you have tue picture of # coru-Meld, 
liy lo place wear It pictures Of leapeis, bar- 
Veol-Cai ls, Dlicasan 4, Lares, OF parlridges; and 
cover the edges, where (the iarger pictures 
juip, With Quwers asuaily fouad in # corn. 
ficid, suck a3 po; ples or tbe biue corutowers, 
eu luat Loe Whole screech. vas Vie Darmonivuus, 
— appearance wherever tne eye rests.— 

in broldei ces. 


It iss singular circumstsnce that though 
any cumber ul crowned beads Dave during Lue 
present coutury Desa expoced to the aliacks 
vl assassins, the Only head of a State who bas 
iailen 16 Loeal meaner was toe President of a 
repuviic, Lincoia, and tbeonly monarch put 








to deata in the cenia Was executed on 
American soli— of Mexico 


. we 
not to take the step pou refer to: ahrutd 
it implied to areata d forward 


V. (Phila , Pa.)—An erroneous iden prevatis 
many young gardeners that vitell'y is 1 4 
flowers tn tion to thea vount of sua 
receive. Thié is trac of some Gowers, an 
of annuals and pials Gourtsh best t 
shel'ered from bueruing rays of teesua in ry 
A. B, (Bibb, Ala.)—A hair colorer is sald te 
wat hasnt el tonne So 2 ; lae cnipber. 


3 drachms; mon devs ; 
ter evough (o Ail & pit botiben vit’ ned be me to 
sult the tate. with es-euces, | 
vious to apptienticn the hair be 
washed dried. 

J.3.(m le The love 
enti pate I . pn Fey shows thet ae 


enres but littie for 128 Uf course there wou 
impropriety in writing to her, bat - twee om 
ge 





ou have sta'ed your case correctly, w let . 
a matier of chvice lu regard te the age a w 
people should marry. 
P. G. (“arrisborg, Pa )—Mag'cal 
push anal sy 


tothe rupy. 
speak of the abode of tue as Habied by enormous 
rubles and emeraidsa = it su 1o be eame- 
let agatust oun, pla evil thouge 


° . bess, 
wicked snirita, etc , it warned its wearer of evil 
by becomlug biact of vvscure. 

A. M. (Clinch, Ga.)—Teo become an sactress you 
wast practice with amateur dramatic corps or 
lessons of sume professi:nal teacher When pr: 
qualified, hey must apply w some ‘rte wt 
make a debut; and, If successful, you whl be able 
obuin an engagrinent somewhere. We would, 
vise you, however, to give up the idea sitege.ner. 

Lisrore, (Hartford, Gona.)-Y ur friead ts 
The constitution of Connecticat was perfected 
proved by a general voteof the . om. 
said tv be the iret example tu ory of & @rittea 
coustitution organizing & goverument and defial 
ite powers. itformed the basis of the charter 
1661, and its nases features bave been into 
the constitutious of the several states of the Uulon. 

D. (Pblila., Va. )—The witl o° the wisp, or ign's fa- 
tuus, which sometimes epgeese at night oa 
g' ound or places of sepulture, aod look! like & 
small filckering light s'raggiiog In an irrequiar maa- 
ner ata beight of some teet fromthe surface, aad 
sometimes standing for a few moments over a 
ular spot, is pething more than speateqneceety uited 
po uretted hydrogen gas, arising from decompus- 

og byubstances iu the grvund, 

K. (New York, N. Y¥.)—it ts worthless to 
such questions. Modern astronomers often 
tu masiag up almanacs for six years forw , 
risiug and setting of the sun, moon, stars and the 
eclipses will ve al calculated ty a second of time. aad 
all correct'y, six years forward ‘Yow, the s,s:em by 
which they do toils, always correctly, isthat which as 
infailibly proves the r tundity of toe earta. Torre is 
ne duupt of it; there can be uo doubt of It to s sane 
inah 

Worry, (Henderson, V. C.)—You are wrong ia 
principle as wellas infact. seing ouly just sixteen, 
aud not yet emancipated from schoul, you are tia no 
position to fudge for 2 urself, much less act lor your. 
self Before you think of committing yourself aad 
the whole happiness of your ftuiure life to the custody 
of a man whwo is abetilng you 'n & po-itive error, con- 
sult wiih your pareuts, lo whom your futare weifare, 
comfert. and peace areas dear as they will be to 
yourself. 

8. W. (Winona, Minn.)—If you and the young lady 
are ev giged Ww be married, the presumption of course 
is that you must Ve each other, vut we confes that 
it is somethi: g singular that your Hancee dues not an- 
ewer your letters, Perhaps they never reacn her is 
there not some rival, or vther circumstances ia the 
way that might mate this mibie’ Verhaps she is 
doubtful of tue impression of ber handwriting i. 
ing. or = might make. However, your 
pian is sow ber. 

PoTTER, (Trenton, N. J )~The story told in’ the 
‘*wiltow pattern’ china betog Chinese. it has Leen as- 
sumed that the patterp waa 0! ( hinese ori¢iu, bat the 
chine bearing this pattern s«ems Ww have originated 
in England, and the question ts still tn devate 
whetner it wae plagiarized from the Chinese by the 
Fuaglish, or frow the Engiien by the Chipess. Une 
strong point in favor of Uw latter proposict n is the al- 
legrd fact that among the earilest sp cimens ka-wao 
are table uteusiis essentially European in thelr char- 
acter 

L. M. H. (Datvstown, Pa.)—1. We have not been 
able to find any biography of thes ficer you mention 

iving any facts of his life suleequent to the war, 

Until '70, when Washington was elected Presi- 
d ut, both the legisiative and execu'ive powers of the 
Goewera ment were in the hands of Co pas There 
wan, th refore. no P estdent from i767 to 17m 8, 
Aaron Burr, third Vice Presdent of the United 
“tates, was tried fortreasen in Hichmond, Va, ia 
196 but was adjadged pot guilty 4. in the word 
‘drachma’’ tbe accent Is up the frst syllable, 
5. If you mean, is there a © liege In Pennsjivania 
where s(udeuts can got an education, paying for the 
sare with work, we answer we know of none, Toe 
only colieglate institution where this is or was dons to 
any extent is Cornell University, New York. 


3 


B. K. (Phila... Va,)— Deafves arises from several 
causes. Bometimes, from want of cleanliness. the 
tobe of the ear becomes loaded with wax wich dries 
on the surface, text the alr, aud contracting aud 
cracking a* it dries, aod allowingtne air tr got ve- 
tween it avd the alr passage, causes all sorts of 
stra’ g¢ holses -fromthe siog'ng ol @ Kettle t the 
poariug Of a torrent, With cccarional sharp sounds, 
ike the report of a pistel © carlonallv the hard wax 
irritates, and sets up \nflammatl) mn with its attendant 
eareche. which evdalo matter being formed, sod the 
waten plague being pushed cul, in other of these 
cases syriuging Wiio simple Warm Waller shou d be 
employed. As the watts moreor jess hard, it ts the 
ve tplan to fliliherar with bread-and-miik poutice 
over night. (ben washing «ut with a s)ringe aod 
warm water vext motolog geuera ly Drings away alse 
Loe collected War With al d Meculty, thea dry the 
ear-(ube wilh some soft lineu aud drup asmali quapti- 
ty of warm wil into it. 


Boou worm, (ittebarg. l’a )}—-1. We do aot Baow 
who made use of the expression ‘your need ts the 
rester.*' Moreover, there 's nethiog remar*able ia 
tihat wecansee 2 We have feoon the pame asp 
character tua Freauch play, batthat is all 3. Gret 


pa (ireen Isa Village on the berd te of Kogtead and 
Beotiand Ww which couples cloping from ert cvun- 
try used 10 resertin of er lo marry. The uame is 


therefore somectiine: uel as aeya mym for aa elepe- 
fpent. 4. Tbe frst prose book printed io the Euglish 
lauguage Was the © Keru et of tne History of Trey’ 
fu 1471. This Was succeeded bv the --Game ao4 Pisye 


of the (bews.'' Guth were printed by Wiliam Caxz- 
ton. 6. The motto of the Prince of Wales, * Int 
Dien"’ (i serve), *as Orst aeurned by Miward the 


Hace Prince afier toe vattie of Crocy iu this Gget 
he sew with bisown baud King John of Kuobrwm-a, 
from whose bead be wok Wwe feathers and motio 
which now form part of the cre t of ibe Prince of 
Wace. 6. lu casesof falotiog = en ony permous 
tightness of Lbe garment aovul 4 nec 

- nine the face with water, aud give the potions all 

freeb aif puesi bie. 
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EVENING POST. 











wiid rose the wa h " 
Dew ont meratay ols, 


, scarce conscious perfume flung ; 
Proowed, aad found the Gowret fair— 


In that high mood when thought has wings, 
Aod a alone its speech in song, 
I struck an old barp’s siuwbering strings, 
an idle han slong ; 
Nor deemed the care'ees chorus had caught 
The life-note that my spirit sought, 
Till sudden on my siartied ear, 
{Its dream created accents woke, 
nt the rapture dear— 
The ng bad broke. 


I heard a wild bird on the shore 
a a wiid song to the sea ; 
And the burden that it bore, 
Aoa qr than ye to log 
Rae caged the to r 
Hie wants minstrelsy more near. 
Untamed; the captive's swelling throat 
In one sad song his whole soul cast ; 
Too well 1 knew his loveliest note 
Had been bis last. 


And yet, while memory hath ape 

To count the hours too vainly spent, 
noe of that faded flower, 

hat p's last dying masic, bient 

With the wiid bird's weird death song, will 
Haunt every waking moment atil!, 

Teaching my heart the bitter cost 
Ot all the eye ot hope hath seen 

Of all that life hath won or los 

That might have been. 


+. —o—- —— 


Half an Hour too Late. 


BY M. FE. 


ALF an hour too late! I have heard 
those words a great dea) oftener 








than any others in the English lan 

guage. They possess for me a dvep 
significance. How many trials, troubles, 
mortifications and disappointments have fol 
lowed in their train. 

Bome ill natured people have asserted 
that it was my own fault, and I could over. 
come it; a habit—nothing more. Mis 
taken souls! it would be just as appropriate 
to may that the sun had a habit of rising in 
the east, when everybody knows that that 
luminary is obliged to rise in that direction. 

My mother says I had no teeth until long 
after the age in which such appendages usu- 
ally appear, and also adds that she had fears 
lest 4 should never walk alone Now I 
leave it to competent judges whether 1 could 
possibly have exercised any influence over 
those two matters. 

As { became older I was sent to school. I 
was invariably called twice by my mother 
before I could be induced to leave my bed, 
and of course was half an hour too late for 
breakfast, and proportionately tardy for 
school. 

I tried to reform in this particular, but as 
often as I made a good resolution, I found 
my shoe string in a hard knot, my comband 
brush were missing, my cap was not to be 
found, or some other impediment stood in 
the way; and to Lepaen | I firmly believe the 
worthy ee used frequently to set his 
watch slong hal! an hour on purpose to vex 
me. The classes for recitation were called 
long before I was prepared, and | spent the 
whole day in trying to overtake the minutes 
I had ket. 

“Gilbert,’’ said my father, ‘‘go up to Mr. 
Hall s, and tel) him that I will take the 
twelve barrels of apples I looked at, at the 

he named. Go directly there, and 
on't forget your errand."’ 

**And, Gilbert,’’ added my mother, stop- 
ping me at the door, ‘‘if you want your new 
coat made to-morrow cal] and speak to Miss 
Graves about it. I believe she is disen- 
gaged just now. You had better go in on 
tne way to Mr. Hall's.’’ 

I promised compliance, and determining 
to acquit myself creditahly, immediately set 
out. About half way there a sudden gust 
of wind blew off my hat, and I spent some 
time in recovering it; then I went on again, 
only stopping a few minutes to admire a lit. 
tle ship which a boy was sa‘ling in the ditch 
by the roadside. Quickening my steps, I 
knocked at Mr. Hall's door, and told him 
my errand. 

‘You are too late, my lad; I sold the lot 
half an hour ago,’’ he replied. 

My countenance fell as he spoke the 
words I had so often heard. 

“Don't look so disappointed,’’ he added 
kingly; ‘there are other apples that your 
father can buy.”’ 

This remark consoled me but little, for I 
was thinking of my race after the hat, and 
the time I had spent in looking at the tiny 
ship. As l ined slowly home, ruminat- 
ing on my bad luck, my new coat and Miss 
Graves popped into my mind. I would at 
least do one errand successfully, and accord- 

made known my business. 

“if you had a little v hile ago I 
could have done it; but I have just made an 
engagement of a fortnight,’’ was the reply 
of the lady. 

Half an hour too late, as usual! Why 





heart upon wearing my 
party which one of my school 


cation pb Amt 
‘Just as a said my father, giv: 
ing me a stern ‘That boy was never 


in his life. He'll be « drone all 
days.” 

My mother merely remarked that if I had 
brought my hat to her to have the strings 
sewed on, as she had directed me the day 
before, that tronble would have been 
avoided. This was all the comfort I got 
from her. She well knew that being obliged 
to wear the old coat two weeks longer would 
be quite punishment enough for neglecting 
her advice. My father’s temper was not im 
proved upon learning the next day that ap 
ples had risen fifty cents a barrel, making 
him a loser of six dollars, by my being half 
an hour too late. 

At length my father thought of a happy 
expedient. e would put me ina sre; 
there I should have another master, and 
would feel myself called upon to please 
him. As if I did not try to please oy 
body. It was the whole asim of my life, 
but incessantly counterbalanced by the evil 
genius that attended me wherever I went 
For a week I escaped any severe reprimand 
tor my habitual failing. Naturally enough 
I felt gratified, and determined to make my 
self usefulto my employer, who was an 
active business man, and liked industrious 
clerks. 

‘‘A number of pieces of those dress goods 
must be sent for Mrs. A to examine to- 
day,"’ he remarked, early one morning. 
“She is a good customer, and will proba 
bly purchase forty or 4 dollars’ worth.” 

T Gee about selecting the goods when I 
recollected that it was imperatively neces 
sary that I should make out several accounts 
without delay. Considerable time was con- 
sumed in attending to this duty, and it was 
noon before I was aware of it. Despatching 
my dinner as quickly as possible, I has. 
tened back to tue store and commenced as. 
sorting the different fabrics for Mrs. A. I 
stopped a moment at hearing my employer's 
voice. 

“That letter was copied and mailed, of 
course ?"’ 

*? believe so,’’ responded a fellow clerk, 
and went quietly on with his work. 

It was mistake; the letter had not been 
copied. I had been told to do it, but cus 
tomers were waiting, and considering them 
of more consequence than a mere letter, I 
had put it off the night before, designing to 
accomplish the task the first thing in the 
morning. But I had entirely forgotten it 
until reminded of my remissness by what I 
had heard. I hurried to the desk, on some 
frivolous pretence, speedily copied the let- 
ter, and, seizing my cap, hastened to the 
postoffice. The mail had been gone half 
an hour, and my efforts availed nothing. It 
was the old story, and I felt discouraged 
and disheartened. Hiding the letter in my 
pocket, I returned to the employment which 
had been interrupted, resolving not to leave 
it until Mrs. A. was in safe possession of the 
goods. The errand boy being otherwise 
engaged, I took the package myself, rang 
the bell, and desired to see the lady. After 
some delay she appeared 

“Goods for you to examine, from Brown 
& Burt's,’’ I said, with a respectful bow. 

[I thought Mrs A_ looked somewhat out 
of humor, and her reply convinced me that 
I was not mistaken. 

**You can take them back again,’’ she 
rejoined coldly. ‘I supplied myself half 
an hour ago at another place. I desired 
them to be sent this morning, and if your 
employer does not in any measure govern 
himself by the wishes of his customers, he 
must take the consequences. I waited un 
til I was out of patieuce.’’ 

The lady turned away, and I trudged 
back with the goods. Twice in oneday. It 
was too much to be borne And so thought 
my employer, who coolly discharged me, 
after assuring me that through my want of 
punctuality he had lost one of his best cus 
tomers. then frankly told him about the 
letter. He was more angry than before, 
and vehemently asserted that the delay 
would prove fata] to his credit. Jeered at 
by my fellow.clerks. and confounded by the 
unexpected resentment which I encoun- 
tered, I went home again only to have the 
scene renewed. My mother lovked unhappy, 
and my father met me with a frown; an in- 
dication of displeasure which I so often re 
ceived, that 1 had become used to it. I was 
now eighteen years of age, and old enough, 
he said, to put away childish things, and 
become a man. 

“Gilbert,’’ he added, with emphasis, 
‘‘why don’t you try to overcome this pro- 
pensity to be always late? Make an effort, 
my son—a strong effort.’’ 

An effort! ad not my whole existence 
been a continued, tremendous effort to throw 
off the spell that weighed me down—that 
stood in the way of my prosperity—that 
lost me friends, and ed me enemies— 
that was a source of wiet to myself, and 
everybody who had the misfortune to be 
con with me. 





captain, and he was w (tor I was of no 
use to him), provided could 
be arranged satisfactorily, that I should ac- 
company him on his next voyage. No ob- 
jection was made to this proposal on the 
part of the captain, and much delighted | 
commenced preparations. 

My mother was serious, not sad. With 
her accustomed kindness and maternal so- 
licitude, she disposed my wardrobe in a 
large trunk, gave me good advice, besought 


me toobey the captain in every particular, 
and hoped the change would be for my bene- 
fit. 


“Endeavor to conquer your besetting 
elu, my child,’’ she added, with a mother's 
earnestness. ‘Make a good resolution, and 
keep it; respect yourself, and others will re 
spect you. If you fail, try again, and per 
severe until you obtain the victory. A man 
is a slave so long as he permits a bad habit 
to rule him imperiously."’ 

I was sorry she brought up this disagreea- 
b'e theme to dampen my exuberant epirits 
at such a time, but recollecting her interest 
in my welfare, I promised (that was easily 
done) all she could ask. 

I put my imagination at active employ- 
ment, and pictured scenes of grandeur far 
surpassing everything I had seen. My 
highest aoticipations were now about to be 
realized. I could hardly control my joy, so 
greatly was I elated at the prospect before 
me. I promised souvenirs of my travels to 
my lets fortunate friends, and stowed away 
large quantities of writing materials, whica 
I purpused wo use in inditing long and inter. 
es'ing epistles to those behind. 

The captain of the vessel had written to 
my father word when he expected me on 
board, and in pursuance of his directions I 
took leave of my parents, and started for 
the city, which was some two miles dis- 
tant. 

On the way I happened to think of an in- 
timate acquaintance, to whom I had not 
said one parting word. Confident that I 
had plenty of time, I diverged a little from 
the main road, and chanced to find him at 
home. My good fortune was repeated for 
his edification, mutual good wishes were 
interchanged, and with « light heart I re 
sumed my walk. The distance was at last 
accomplished. I stepped upon the wharf bhur- 
riedly, and entered the office to look after 
my baggage, which had been sent on before. 
I soon Lad it in safe keeping and then began 
to make inquiries concerning the vessel in 
which I was to take passage. 

Judge of my sensations on being told that 
the ship had sailed without me! actually left 
the wharf precisely half an hour before I ar- 
rived! He could wait no loager. Thus 
were my expectations again frustrated, and 
my hopes crushed. I had certainly started 
from home soon enough; it was the unlucky 
call that had done the mischief. In my ex- 
citement, I accused the captain of unfair 
dealing, denouncing myself in no measured 
terms, and charged everybody with injus- 
tice. 

lL apprehended nothing so much as facing 
my parents—de jected, humiliated and hum 
bled as | was— ut there was no help for it; 
it must be done. 

I reluctantly set my face homeward, and 
with dispirited step moved along at a snail’s 
pace. I dreaded my mother's reproachful 
glance,my father's bitter and cutting words, 
but more thao all—the mirth and ridicule of 
my acquainiances, when they should learn 
ot the downfall of my air castles. 

These reflections were not very gratifying, 
yet I could not rid myself of them. It was 
no use trying to do anything. or to be any- 
body; that uminous palf an hour too late 
haunted me at every corner, and met me at 
every turn. . 

‘Gilbert!"’ ejaculated my mother, looking 
the picture of sstonishment, as [ timidly en 
tered the house, having ineftectually tried 
to put on an air of boldness. 

“I m discouraged —it's all to no purpose!’ 

[ exclaimed, sullenly throwing myself into 
& chair. 

“Tne ship has sailed, I suppose ?’’ said 
my father, interrogatively, displaying no 
more surprise than though he had aatici- 
pated my return. 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

‘No more than | expecied,’’ he rejoined, 
taking up his book and beginning to 
read just where he had left off upon my en 
trance. 

It was the most severe remark he could 
bave made under the circumstances. I fath- 
omed the feelings that gave rise to it, and 
they were far from complimentary to myself 
and smothered my rising resentment, and 
retired to my own room. 

That night my kind mother talked with 
me a long time; but I was in no mood ww be 
benefited by her words of counsel, and only 
grieved her tender nature by my morosepess 
and ii] humor. 

I did not soon forget the merciless joking 
of my companions, nor the ridicule they so 
uosparingly heaped upon me But at last 
it grew to be an old story, and I was gradu- 
7 treed from their persecutions. 

was named for a wealihy bachelor un- 
cle, and often had hopes that ne would 
make me his heir. He visited our family 
but seldom; knew but litle about my 
brother and sister, and less about me, who 
was the A letier came to hand, 
however, about twelve months after my fu- 
tile attempt at Waveling, saying that he 
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heir, or receiving a present. 


Well, I attained m 
twenty-one, and must 
myselt. To be brief, 


I 
trimony. I had los yt 
gir)(she wean’ taweenet it, however, ) and 


decided to pop the question at once. I inti. 
mated the fact to my father; he liked my 
choice, and promised me capital to opmmence 
business with, obviously being of the opia. 
ion that it would be for my interest to mar. 
ry. Thus encou I sought the lady, 
whoee atjractions I have never seen equ 


ed. I found her alone, looking 


F 


ever. With much trepidation, the all-im- 
ap ony a was made, andI sawait- 
the issue in desperate suspense. 
charmer looked both surprised and xy 
ed, was painfully em and 
excessively. As near as I determine. 


the symptoms looked —— and my 
heart beat high with hope. But I was mis- 
taken; her first words undeceived me. 
stammered something about ‘a misunder. 
——- wrong impressions, regret that 
her conduct had been so construed, thanks 
for the intended honor,"’ and the like, con- 
cluding by saying ‘that she had en 
on tosomebody else half an hour 
ore.’’ 

I was answered. Halfan hour before! If 
there was evera man to be pitied, it was 
surely myself. But I might have known 
better than to have made the foolish trial 
The experiment taught mea lesson; I have 
never spoken love to a woman since, lam 
a cross, fretful old bachelor now. What has 
made me so? Nothing but the half hour 
too late. If attempt to go to church, the 
minister has invariably commenced his ser- 
mon before I enter, leaving me entirely in 
the dark as to his subject. If Igo toa con- 
cert to hear some lauded singer, I have to 
take aseat under the gallery, where I can 
see nobody, and hear nothing. 

Thus I exist, continually harassed by vex- 
atious delays and disappointment. The ps- 
tience of my ‘former trends is exhausted; 
they tolerate me, and that isall. If say 
positively, ‘‘you may expect me—I will cer- 
tainly be there,”” they look at each otber 
significantly, and smile ina provokingly in- 
credulous manner. ThatI am an unforta- 
nate man, none will —— who have a spark 
of sympathy in their souls. 


e 





A poor Hungarian showed a black pear! 
to a Paris jeweler, and begged him to value 
it and give him what he could for it. He 
was told that the pearl was of t value, 
and that he would better take it to Bieder- 
man of Vienna, which he did, and was 
naturally asked where he had obtained pos- 
session of such a rarity. The Hungarian 
answered that he had got it from the valet 
of the late Count Louis Batthyani. It 
turned out that it was one of three black 
pearls which, more than 150 years ago, was 
stolen trom the English crown, and which 
were fora long time vainly sought for, it 
being at that time supposed that these were 
the only three black pearls in existence. 
The British government has bought the 
black pear) for $8 000. 





The Woolwich Arsenal in England has 
baen of late busy in preparing balloons for 
the African war. The largestis called 5s 
ladin, and contains 38,000 cubic feet of gas. 
There are also the Talisman, of 19 000 cu- 
bic feet; the Saracen, of 15 000; the Vidette, 
of 14,000, and alittle balloon mamed the 
Pilot. of 600 feet. Arrangements have 
been made tor telegraphic communication 
with them, when aloft, by means of & 
running throdgh the cable restraining a. 
Means nave also been found for reiniorcing 
them with gas while in the air. The latter 
process is not explained. 





M. Masana Maeda, the intelligent Jsp® 
nese Commissioner General at the Pare 
Exhibition last year, has received — pe 
Mikado the title of Commissioner OOOLE 
o alowed by the A sum of 100 : 4 
is Ww apanese : 
defray his travelling and other expenses 
cidental on M. Maeds's ee 
out Europe on the business of coun 








General Grant and his have left 
gxcengral Great to continee their journey: 
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Our Forty Walks. 


THE HENS OF HENCAS 








BY BY. G.A. 


HAT a hot, drowsy afternoon it was. 
Bat the fowls in the back yard were 
not disturbed by the heat in the 


least. 

There were five of them—e cock and 
ie aring the middte of the day they had 
managed to get some winks of sleep, but 
now the farmer's man began to make noise 

gh to wake the dead. " 

“] wish someone would tell a story,’’ said 
one of the hens. “Iam tired of scrabbling 


dust.”” 
tn ner 0 pees, the cock said in a solemn 


ice: 
vor] will tell you the terrible tale of the 
troubles of the hens of Hencastle. 

“Once upon s time—it was the village 
fair week, when & many snimals are 
killed—the farmer's cook came into the 
fowlyard, and remarked that seven of them 
woutd be twisting a the spit next 
morning. On hearing . all the fowls 
were plunged into the d t despair. 

‘Two young cockerels, in their deep per- 

jexity, at last went to the yard dog, Flaps 
name, who was a very t friend of 
theirs, and to him they out their 


woes 

“Why do you here ?’ asked Flaps. 
‘If you had any plu you would make 

ourselves scarce.’ 

“‘Ab! Perhaps so—but who has enough 
courage for such a desperate step?’ sighed 
the young cockerels. ‘Why, you yourself 
are no more courageous than we, else why 
do you stop here chained up ail day, and 
allow those tiresome children to come and 
tease you ?’ 

“« ‘Well,’ replied the dog, ‘I earn a good 
livelihood by putting up with these small 
discomforts and besides that, [am not go- 
ing to be set twisting on a spit. However, 
if you particularly wish it, we can go away 
somewhere together; but if we do, I may as 
well tell you at once, that you will have to 
feed me. 

‘The cockerels, fired by this bold advice, 
betook themselves at once to the henroost 
with the courage of youhg lions; and after 
a short but animated discussion persuaded 
the whole of the cocks and hens to run 
away and to take Flaps as protector of the 
community. 

‘When darkness fell, the dog was un- 
chained for the night as usual, and as soon 
as the coast seemed clear, he went to the 
henhouse, pushed back the sliding door 
with his nose, and let them all out. 

‘Then he and the whole company stole 
— as quietly as possible through the 
yard gate away out into the open country. 

“The fowls flew, and wandered > 
livelong night, eonge J happy i: sneir free. 
dom, and feeding themselves from the 
ro gg of corn that stood in the stubble- 

elds. , 

‘‘Whenever Flaps felt hungry, the hens 
laid him a couple of eggs oF 80, which he 
found much nicer than barley-meal and dog 
biscuit. 

‘After some days’ ay Sa the wan- 
derers arrived at a large desolate looking 
heath, in the middle of which stood an old 
Mo ealteeeae house, apparently uninhab- 
‘In they trooped, and set themselves to 
work toturn it into a strong castle, well 
fortified against all danger They stopped 
up the holes and cracks with tufts of grass, 
and piled a wall of big and little stones 
right round the house. When the repairs 
were completed they called it Hencastie. 

ae the autumn some of the fowls 
ventured forth into the cornfields that lay 
near the haunts of men, and collected a 
store of grain to supply them with food 
during the winter. 





“But they soon found Hencastle was 
plagued with mice 
“A year passed, and when winter re- 


turned the mice stowed corn away in such 
q"antities that everybody saw none would 
Le left to sow in the spring. 

“The commouwealth then decided on 
sending three experienced cocks out into the 
world, to try and find some means for get- 
—= of the plague of mice. 

‘The cocks journeyed for one whole day 
without finding anything, but towards even- 
ing they came to a wild, rocky cleft, where 
they perceived a great ow] sitting on a 


ey 

peli: may you be?’ hissed the owl. 

** ‘We come ) end Hencastle, where there 
are hundreds of mice, who devour our corn 
dey sad night. Will you come and help 


***Whoo—hoo! I'll come, I'll come!’ 
screamed the owl, snapping its beak with 
ples sure. 

“‘ Thereupon the owl and the three mes- 
sengers returned to the castle, and the for- 
mer killed the mice rapidly. 

‘After a time, however, the mice began 
0 see the owl, and one night he did not 
Catch a single mouse, and s0, being very 
hungry, drove its beak into some hen s 
tbat lay im @ corner, and ate them. Find- 
WO2Y 04) UE) oWe) 37q 0; GION! m9q) Fuj 








them if did not give him more 
So they went and told who eelaell tes 
bird between his teeth killed it, though 


out in the strugg 

‘Still the mice remained in the castle,and 
Continued to increase and multiply. 8» the 
three Me ye bad yt forth on a second 
voyage iscovery, order to and 
find a remedy against the vi ay 

“They flew on for a night and a day 
without any result, but next morning, in 
one of the forest glades, they saw a red- 
coated animal watching a mouse ho!e. 

“It was a fox, who had come out to find 
something for break tast. 

“They soon saw him catch a mouse and 
eat it, and were much pleased. 

‘Bo they engaged the cunning fox to help 
—_ at Hencastle, and with him returned 

ome. 

**When they reached the castle the fox 
did not at all like the idea of going in past 
Flaps, who stood at the door showing his 
teeth and with the hair down his back stand- 
ing on end: but at last he slipped past Flaps 
= lightning and scampered off into the 
or. 


“Once there, he behaved #0 affably to 
the fowls as to make friends al! round. 

“In the dead of night, when all were 
asleep, Reynard crept up to where the fowls 
roosted, and finding out where the fattest 
and youngest were perched, he snapped off 
the heads of a couple before they had even 
time to flutter a feather. He then carried 
them to the ty oc gh yy it very gently, 
dropped the dead ies out on to the 
ground beneath, then sped away down to 
the house-door, bolted it, and returning 
to the old hens told them that Flaps had 
committed murder. 

*‘He néxt took the scared and frightened 
fowls to the window, and when they looked 
out they saw to their horror their guardian 
Flapé sniffing at the dead bodies on the 
ground outside. 

***Who would have thought it!’ said the 
hensin an awestricken whisper. 

***Hil open the door, cried Flaps, who 
saw something was wrong; ‘you've got an- 
other King Stork, I'll bound,’ But 
though he rattled and shook the door, no 
one unbolted it. ‘Ah?’ sighed Flaps, ‘be. 
fore long the whole pack of idiots will be 
killed and eaten.’ 

‘‘So he scratched open an old hole in the 
wall that had been stopped up, and crept in. 
They were all talking at once, and 80 ea- 

erly that no one noticed the dog come up 
behind them. He gave one spring, seized 
the fox by the throat, and in a moment had 
strangled him, though meanwhile the fox 
had bitten off one of his ears. 

‘He then told them the truth, and now 
that the panic was over, the fowls felt 
heartily ashamed of themselves for having 
been deceived by the fox, and done Flaps 
such great injustice. 

‘But what was to be done with the ever- 
increasing colony of corn stealers? The 
more the fowls meditated, the more the 
mice squeaked and played about, and the 
more corn they dragged away into their 
holes. 

‘There was no remedy for it but to de- 
spatch the three messengers a third time 
with directions to be more vigilant and 
careful than before. Away they flew, far 
ther than ever. 

*‘At length the messengers reached a bit 
of waste ground close to a village, and 
there they saw an extremely grimy looking 
gipsy sitting ona bank. He knocked the 
ashes outof his pipe and muttered, ‘I've 
the luck of adog! Here am I with a lot ot 
the best mousetraps in the world, and I 
haven't sold one this blessed day!’ 

‘**Here’s luck!’ said the wise birds. ‘That 
is exactly the man for us; he is neither two- 
winged nor four legged, so he will be quite 
safe.’ 

‘They flew down at once to the ratcatcher 
and made their proposition. He laughed 
softly and pleasantly to himself, and ac 
cepted their invitation, and started at once 
for Hencastle. 

‘The gipsy was at once taken up to the 
loft, and bating his traps, soon caught some 
mice. 

‘The fowls were wild with delight, and 
every hen laid an egg at his feet. 

«But the gypsy soon tired of eggs and 
began to eat the young hens. 

“Flap, hearing the noise and outcry. 
darted at the gipsy and compelled him to 
leave, butthe man with a stick almost 
broke the dog’s leg. 

‘The next day, however, it was discov 
ered that the gipsy was returning with all 
the village to attack them So the hens 
filled their crops as full as possible, and es- 
caped with Flaps out ot the back door. 

‘‘When the people got to the house they 
found nothing in it but a smal! heap of corn 
so they fell upon the gipey and half killed 
him for having brought them on # {fool's 
errand. 

‘Then they divided the corn and went 
away. 

“Bo ends the tale of the hens of Hencas- 
tle.”’ d 








Address al] communications to Wiikins Micawber, 
No. 64 Nocth Seventeenth &t., Philadelphia, Pea. 
Solutions aad original contributions solicited. 





THE CAUCUS. 


Charade. 
BY FRROY VERB. 
SCENE —Debating Room of the H. B. C. 
Daawatis Psasosa —Members of the Club. 
Member from Boston. (Loquitar)—To row, or 
not to row ; 
That is the question. 
Whether 't were better, to promote digestion, 
To play base-ball, or mount wild borse’s backs, 
To get the vital force oar stomach lacks ; 
Or, to take oars against those men of Yale 
And by opposing, vanquisn them or—tall! 
My arms are out of jrint; I cannot fight. 
Theretore why shouid I, in this woeful plight, 
So far demean mysel!, and staitify, 
The name our seniors left posterity, 
By eotering against this burly crew ? 
Perish the thought! For me "twill never do. 
Enter Yancy, Hubbard and others. 
Yancy —The thing ts done! The challenge 
telegraphed ; and they’ve accepted. 
Member from Boston.—Have they sent the 
draft, 
On Saratoga Bankers for the stake 
We won last time we beat them on the lake? 
If not we'll have a first. 
Hubbard —A firsts the thing 
To estimate the metal of the ring. 
We'll have itin the second of Kacawha, 
In front of Riehmond— 
Member from Maine.—Peace! no more paia‘er. 
If that's decided ; all we have to do, 
is to select a captain, and his crew. 
Each man to make a double jointed vow— 
Member of the Phi Beta Rho.—(Facetiously.) 
The torm to be“l vam," or, * Ido swow.”" 
M. from M—To watch his whole, his captain, 
and wo be, 
A model member of thé H. B. C., 
Thus victory has already perched upon— 
M. of the P B R—The other fellow'’s banner 
4M from Boston —Are you done ? 
Or will this wordy war, wear out the night? 
I think it timeto leave. Put out the light. 
Exeunt in good order, (For a wonder.) 


——————— 
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No. 191, NUMEKICAL. 


The ground eo 4, 6, 6 and 7, 
Kewards the farmer's tol): 
The boun teous gifts poured down from Heaven 
Are planted in the wil. 
1, Zand 3°s a kiln for drytug 
Both bops aod malt you'li ind: 
The WHOLE across the desert fying, 
Will leave all else bebind. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Dean PoQuizn. 


No. 1%. DOUBLE ACBOSTIC. 
1. A Hebrew month. 2. An exclamation. 3% An 
exclamation. 4. A verb. &. A verb. 4 A ote in 


music. 7, A river in Europe. 


PRIM ALS—One of the United States. 
FimaLe—A country la Europe. 
Baltimure, Ma. 


No, 198. 


Ranpos rs. 

CROSSWORD. 

In Beod not in foe, 

Ia shine not te giow. 

la seem pot in loot. 

la clasp pot ia hook, 

In meet pot in and, 

In coll not ia wind, 

Ip wish pot tn long, 

In ode not in song. 

A word here strike 

Which means thread -like. 
New York City. Kosa. 
No. m4. SQUARB. 
1, Aepectes of pepper. 2% A choles body. 4. A 
tenth 4. A volatile Said. 6. Looks askance. 
Camden, N. J. Quirs. 


No. 1%. OONCEALED ACROSTIC. 

How we as (death Sings wide the mystic door! 
Farewell! it is a long farewell we know, 

Day falls thee here, but soon a brighter glow 
Of day shall blot from mind the days of yore, 
When rising storms thy sky had fraaght, 

Ob! bard by Love, and Art, sed Music teaghs! 
PRimals down and Finale up:—A Poet. 
Madison, N.J. Jance. 

No. ss . DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 3% A double tripod. 8. A town ta Spain. 
4. Ananimal. 6. Lossof hair. 6. Distended (Mare.) 


7. A Beripture proper name. 6. To deliver. %. A let 

ter. 

Buffalo, N. Y, Dox QUixors. 
No. 197. CHARADE. 


There a LAeT lived in Santa (lara, ' 
And a very bigh WAOLS was bis Pa. 
A04 all did concede 
That bis viner was indeed, 
The vobiest in Santa (la-ra. 
San Jose, Val. Mic. O'Daxuvus.= 

No. 198. SQUARE. 

1, Surfaces. 2. Anold dance. 8. The incarnation 
of a Hindoode'ty. 4. Marked with colored spots. 6. 
Ralses 6 Urgency. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mas. NICKLESY. 
No.1, DOUBLE CROSS WORDS, 

In gammon notin trick, 
In barsand rot tn brick, 
In beggar not in tramp, 
In sconces not in lamp, 
In shiver not in chill, 

In stream let not in rill, 
In olly not ip grease. 

In lambkins not in fleece. 


Intothis puzsie you must peer. 
And find two minerals hidden here. 
Camden, N. J. TRABMER. 

No, 700, RHOMBOID, 

ACROSS;—1. An officer. 2. Makes certain. 8. Dis- 
cussions. 4. Had a fixed position. 54. Beolds. 6. A 
withdrawer from a pub'ic station. 7. A detractor. 

Dowr:-1 A consonant. 2. A ver®. 38. Persuaded. 
4. A genusof treet. 6. A berry. 6. An instrument. 
7. Withdrew. 8&8 Quiet. 
A town In Palestine. 11. A Scripture proper name. 
12. A musical syllable, 13. A consonant. 


Washington, D. C. GIL Bias. 





ANAGRAMS, 
Prominent Englishmen. 
1. Pours sora. 4. G LEADS NOT. 
2. I LEAD SIR. 4. LENT DaY. 


No, Di. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ICICLB. 
No. ™m DIAMOND, 
1. Aletter. 2. Afish. 8 Hooks. 4. The Evil one. 
5. The Holy “pirit. 6. Adjustment. 7 Ee'ipese. &, 


Uertain quadrupeds. 9%. Partof thebody, 10, A dis- 
ease. |1 A letter. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


AGIAN. 


PRIZES. 

1 The Post six months for FiR#T COMPLETE list of 
solutions. 

2. The Post three months for NEXT BEFT list. 

3 The MoOogaN BrHINX one year for Orst solaticn 
to the * *Caucus,.’’ 

SOLVERS. 

Cerebdrations of May 3rd were solved by A. Solver 
Jarep, Comet, Gi! Blas, Brownle, Hal Hazard, J. C. 
M..O Possum, © C. O. La, Goose Quill, Peg- 
gotty, Balfour, Efendi, Willie Wildwave, Traddies. 

PRIZE WINNERS. 
1. Not won, 
2. A. Solver, - - - Kenton, Oblo. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Fffendi—(Ctarade. Gi! Blas Diamond. 
KR —Dianiond and Square Kemainders. 


x.L. OC. 
Kro. K.— 


Hqoare, Crossword. and Keversed Khomboid. Maud 
Lynn—( barade, Khomboid, and Acrostic. Kate 
Nickleby—(harage and Anagram. 0.C, 0. La.— 


Rhomboid, Triple Acrostic, Triple Crosswerds and 
Heversibie Triple Acrostic. J. C. M.—Pyramid. Ef 
You—#«aare. 


TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


MopER* KrHinx—The initial pember of the Mop- 
REN PPHIS X bas reached us, and saith h peat in de- 
sian and appearance. is like the African Fphing a lit- 
tletuo HEAVY. Throwin some more sunshise, my 
frie 4s. and brighten us up. 

Frvenxot— Your last charade ls on & par with your 
yrevious work Keep a few aiways with us as « reserve 


upd. 

x. L. C. R —Contribetionsat hand and have beea 
placed under t muble magni‘ying glasses of the 
editorial corps. Nodonbt the increased size of the 


NUTCRACKER'6 MONTHLY will Le pleasing w your 
readers 

Git BLas— Your fingling Mamond is very pretty 
and will be placed on exhibition soon. 

Ko. K —A pleasant surprive. If you always serd 
contribations ln such good shape we will not KU. K. 

article. 

- Mat'p Ly¥s —Khombe'd and acrostic pases muster, 
and as for the charade. we will publieh that too, If we 
ever get room enough, but very probably will have to 
use ttin secth ns. 

Kate SI KLany—Thanks for charade. An ana- 
gram should refer to the original word or sentence ia 
itecif even if accompanied by exp'a’ atory lines. 

o. ©. La.—Your acrostics are something extra 
and doubly weicome, fact that jou use 
short creas words 

J © M —Just to by the overland route. eh’ Well, 
make yuourseif comfortable, the boys will be glad to 
ser you. 

Fr fax—we have bad toy bin made for your 
big squa’es, so send them . Exactpess is just 
whet we lite. 

6. axD P. V.—Weare sorry to se the MazY 
MAFKER, a6 it Wass good paper snd spoke right out. 





Puzz_eas—if 
diamond 


cod ty: ta, ta: better luck pexzt time. 
. <{ 2 ES Eoess eleven mtlefr 
look af ho. MA, Uy Asian. 


%. A town in Algeria. We. 
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— i hear the kind dec’ ee, 
y day, my strength shall be.” 


E 
E 
g 


When, with sad footstep, memory roves 
uried loves— 
pillow files, 

And dewy morning drinks my sighs— 
Still to thy promise, Lord, I flee, 

That “as my day, my strength shall be.” 


One trial more must yet be past, 

One pang—the keenest, and the last ; 

And when, with brow convuised and pale, 
My feebie, quivering heart-strings fall, 
Boseqmer, vant my soul to see 








That ‘as iis day, ils strength shall be.” 
FATALITY IN COLORS. 


HE Ogtivy clan of Scotiand for many 

centuries have revarded the oolcr green 

aa peculiarly unfortunate for them. The 

Eari ot Airlie is the chief of the O Sey 

cian; and both heand his kinemen, Sir W. 
Ogtivy, of Banffshire, and Sir John Oxtivy, of 
Fortarshire, haye an aversion to the onior. 
The Caithness men have the «ame prejnadice, 
alleging a+ a reason therefor that their bands 
were green when they were cut offat the bat 
tie of F'iodden Field. Green is also believed 
to be a fatal color to all Scotchmen of the clan 
of Graham itis held as a tradition that in 
ba'tice a Graham is generally shot through the 
green check of nis piaid, Not many yrars ago 
&@ Veteran fox-hunter of the name, having ha‘ 
a@ bad fall in eseaying an ugly ditch, exclaimed: 
“What could Il expect when I had a green 
lashtomy whip?” James Grabam, the poet, 
author of “The Sabbath,” and otber poems, 
“would not break throngh the ancient preju- 
dice of bis c'an, but,” as Sir Walter Scott 
states, “had his library tabie covered with 
biue or biack cloth rather than use the fated 
color commonly employed on such occa 
sions.” 

Until recent years a vague prejudice existed 
among the uniettered cinsses Of England 
against green, because it was thought to be a 
“spirit color,” a “magic color,” the “color of 
the fairies," e'c. In Ireland it has aiways 
been regarded with extraordinary venera- 
tion. 

It ia a very odd idea, but derived from the 
highest antiquity, that tbe color, or rather ab 
sence of color, & hite je most unlucky tor the 
Royal House of England. 

This bas existed as an unwritten tradition 
around the throne from remote centuries, In- 
deed there is a probability that the supereti- 
tion, or wpatever it t*, is as oli as Merlin. De 
Quincy, who takes cognizance of the ancient 
propbecy about the “White King,” says of 
Charies the First that the torebodings of the 
misfortunes of this ‘White King" were snp- 
poses to have been fulfilled tn bis case, be- 
cause hé was by accident clothed in white at 
bis coronation. People remembered afiter- 
wards. as the Iiterature of the period proves, 
that white was@be ancient color tor # sacrifi 
cial victim. This in tteell was asufficiently 
formidabie opening. 

De Quincy says: “When the king, Charles 
1, cawe to be crowned it was found that by 
some oversight all the stores in London were 
insufficient to furnish the purp e velvet neces 
sary for Lhe robes ct the king and for the tur- 
niture yl the throne. It was too Jate to send 
to Geneva tor « supply; and through this inet 
dental deficten’y it haopened that the king 
was attired in white velvet atthe solemnity ot 
his coronation. and notin red or purple robes 
as consisted with the popular usage.’ 

It might naturally be supposed that the mis 
fortunes culminating with the execution of 
Charlies the First might have sratiatiied the 
dread doom predicted to awaita “white king.”’ 
The fatalities of the color white certain'y 
seemed to find their consummation tn this un- 
fortunate Stuart, who was crowned in white 
velvet and brought to the biock In front ot 
his reyal palace of Whitehall. But it is cur- 
rently belteve din Biittish Court circles that 
white has a wore general appiication—a more 
tragical scope—to Englis" royalty. In the 
Wars of the Roses the White Rose was un- 
fortunate and inthe light of rosicructanism 
it is sapposed by some that the late Prince 
Consort— whose name was Albert, which signi- 
fles W hit --died at so comparatively early an 
age, in consequence of his close conneciton to 
the Knglisn sovereign. Her Mujerty, Queen 
Victoria, is exceedingly superstiiions a» her 
own volumes, “The Liteot the Prince Consort 
evidence. The lawented prince shared this 
weakness with his royal wife. For tostance, 
be recor’s in the work mentioned, with great 
interest,tuat the bonfires batit n ar Balmoral 
on occasion of the taise news that Sebastopol 
bad fallen in 184, and which “as actually 
lighted near a yeur Jater, when it really fell 
io September, 1455, was blown down by the 
storm which reg: on the terrible day of Ink. 
ermanrn (Nov. 5 1854) which so neary proved 
fatal to toe Biitisu ariny in the Crimea. He 
evidently thought tbe twoeven's were some- 
thing more than a mere coincidence. Her 
Mejesty, by her authority, evidently sanctions 
the augury. Since her husband's decease, it 
ie @ privileged secret about her court that she 
is greatly exercised respecting the use of the 
name of the Prince of Wales, Albert Edward, 
ina ible future king When he lay at 
deaths door through walarial fever, she 
theught doom had been pronounced, and at 
present there exists in her mind a serious in- 
vention tloavold the supposedly uniortunate 
*Watte” prefix, Albert, and use E lward oaty 
So far Albert has proved unfortunate both to 
his father and to himeelf, while Edward has 
been bistorically triu'r pbant and auspicious. 
Merlin's prophecy, of the danger to accrue to 
England or the sovereign, or (pose close to 
the throne, through “White” wa@at one time 
thought to refer to the Saxon invasion of 
ee yee pale Saxons, whose device was 
a white borse. 

The Wars of the Roses, the execution of 
Charies, the untimely death of Prince Albert 
and (tbe narrow escape of the Prince of Wales 
have com bined to place anolber aspect on the 
Vaticination. And tbe fact is unquestioned 
that among those in the court of Saint James 
it is deem as at least not improbabie that 
the color white,or some strangeand at present 
unimagined asecciation of *-white,”’ may yet 
be like a dream, bh diien, in the future, to justi. 
1y Merlin at Once, ard to asto ish and be. 

, by the long-delayed ev’lvement of 
the centuries, in which, at iast, the realization 
and the misfortune become simultaneously 
apparent. 

The story of the White Lady of Berlin, whose 
arpesrunce is a) ways sv fatal to some member 
of the ropal house of Hovenzolierna, is two 
familiar to require extended mentioz. 
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A new and pepsoves geet of ‘ Webster's 
Unabridged D .”" has just been is+ued 
by + a @. & C Merriam, Spring- 
field, Mass. Stnce the pub: ication of the last 
edition in 164 a number of :earned gentie- 
men have been busily engaged upon the p:es- 
ent work, end «a grander bock, or more 
valuabie contribution to the cause of educa- 
tion has never emaneted from the oe. 

it has always been the aim of the publish- 
ers to make “Webster's” the most complete 
dictionary of our ianguage. Few have 
ever questioned it, but the magnificent im- 
provements introduced into the present vol- 
ume must put the matter beyond ali doubt. 
It it has hitmerto been gene ly rded as 
the one infallible authority in everything per- 
taining to our mother tongue, thers is every 
reason why it should now be received as such, 
universally. 

As now compiled the leading features and 
essential parts of the old issue are retained, 
while a supplement is added of nearly five 
thousand new words, whose meanings are not 
to be found in any other dictionary. These 
embrace the very latest contributions to our 
language from every no*sible source, 

There is besides an entirely new hlograph- 
foal department of upwards of 10,000 names, 
ancient and modern, These include such facts 
connected with each individual as are most 
important and valuable for the general scholar 
to Enow. while it is almost im possibie to meet 
a name in the course of reading, that fs not 
bere set down and explained. By asimple 
process of condensation they have been en- 
abled to inciude all that a consulter really 
cares to know, or is likely to be called upon to 
learn. 

The general vocabulary, as now improved, 
contains over 115,600 words, with their full ety 
mology and meaning, fifteen thousand more 
than any other English dictionary. There is 
moreover, @ vocabulary of the names of noted 
fictitious persons and places, gene | eur. 
names bestowed upon emineot men in all 
countries and professions. The utility of this 
feature of ‘ Webster's” is seen when we re- 
member toat in almosi every -brok or paper 
perused, names are mentioned, or places re- 
erred to, that are entirely strange to the av- 
erage reader, but which thie useful vocabulary 
now makes quite clear. 

There are 'tkewise pronouncing vocabular. 
ies of over 5 000 scriptural, 15 000 Greek and La- 
tin, 10 000 geographical, and about 700 common 
Engii*en Coristian names, with their dert- 
vation, meaning nickka™es, etc. Besides, the 
equivalents of the latter names in several 
olber lsnguages are appended, 

And that it may the more worthily perform 
its duty as a work of universal reference, 
thousands of quotations, vords, phrases, nro- 
verbs, etc , are given, notonly trom the Eng 
lish,but Greek, Latin,and principal modern lan 
guages. Owlug to the frequent occurrence of 
paseaves trom otber languages in our daily 
reading, such a conventent relerence as this 
affords bas been long wanted, 

itis really and truly an extensive library in 
one book, and embraces everything reiating 
to education, it is actually necessary for the 
well-informed scholar to know. It isa univer 

sal gezetteer, eucyclopam iia, and dictionary 
brought down to the present day. With this 
one work in his home, a man has the gist, the 
kernel, and the worth, of ten thousand vol. 
umes, The contents are such that itis hardly 
possible to meet witbany solvabie question in 
any course of English reading, relating to 
matters personal, bistorical, chronological, 
lfterary, or lexicological, that it will nut in.- 
form upon or decide, 

Nothing in fact that can be embraced in a 
untversal and conventent work of reference 
is Omitted, Theretore amongatita less promi- 
nent, but no less valueble features, are all tue 
abbreviations, contractions and signs used in 
writing and printing, principles of pronuncti 
ation, history of the English language, or- 
thographby, with rules of spelling aad other 
kindred matters. To the extensive supple- 
ment, however, with the history of noted 
names of fi tion, an! the biographical dic- 
tionary we would call particular attention, 
These features glone render it almost price- 
less. While the addition of the very iatest 
lexicological improvements of the language 
are all introduced, the briet biographical 
sketches make it possible for the reader to 
know the matin facts tn the lives of all te 
wreat and noted neo of the pastand present, 
with the utmost possible saving of time and 
trouble 

Besides the thousands of illustrations scat- 
tered through the 12s pages the new edition 
contains, there 14 a Ciassified selection of pic 
tortal filustrations, occupying 72 pages. 
Among these are four colored plates of the 
fags of all nations, coats of arms, coats of 
arms of the United States and Territories 
and several fags and pilot signals at present 
inuse. in fact everything that could be made 
clea’ er by tilustrations has been illnustrated in 
Lhe highest stvie of the engraver's art. 

Altogether it may be taken for granted that 
what the publishers claim for this edition of 
Webster, is entirely true Their prospectus 

says: “On the whole, probably no other singie 
volume before the English speaking public 
em bodies so much information on the subject 
treated,and is so valuable tor frequent consul- 
tation, and so Indispensable in the househoid, 
and to the scholar, protessional man, and 
self-educator, as this; ard when a dictionary 
is wanted, Get the Beet,"and with this opinion 
all who examine it will almost certainly con- 
cur, 

We have received the first number of 
“Moore's Rural Lite,” issued monthly by the 
Rural Lite Publishing Co.,34 Park Row, New 
York. It ts a periodical designed to promote 
Lhe home interests of such city, suburban vil- 
lage, and country residents as delight in fow- 
ers, fruits, shrubs, landecape and kitchen uur- 
dening, and those pleasant adornments and 
surreundings which render life enjoyable, 
whether in cottage, villaor mansion. It is ed. 
ited by air. D. DT. Moore, whose lon, ex pe- 
rience and antitty is the best assurance possi 
ble of the excellence of the work. Judging 
from the inttlal number, this pun'iicauon is 
entilled to @ leading place, if not the leading 
place, among its Class. In regard vw the man- 
ner of getting-up, freshness value and variety 
of contents, protusion and beauty of tliustra- 
Uons, 'l surpasses ANY Wagazine of the kind 
“yy fasued in America for popular circulation. 
{ supplies & want that has long been sert- 
ously ielt, and the price, fifteen cents per 
number, pisces it within the reach of all. A 
periodical more deserving and useful was 
never placed before the public. 

We bave received the first number of “The 
Iodustrial,News aod Loventor’s Guide,” pub. 
lished monthly by the American Indus rial 
Exhibit Company, ai 23 Broadway, New York. 
lis purpose is made sufficiently clear by its 
title, and if the initial na‘nber be taken asa 

roof, it is well adapted tothe class tor whom 
t is intended. It wiil be devoted to no' ices 
of ail new inventions, extrac's from scientific 
journals, foreign and American, Lists of Euro. 

nand American Patents, Digests of Law 


compan and all general information of in- 
competes converse £24 manu‘acturers. Vala- 
able inventions will be properly illustrated, : 
ard every effort will be made ren 
of practical value as & mediam of fame f 
for inventors and manoufacturers. Goncest © 
B. Norton, who occ pied a bi bly ree 

ition at the Centennial, is the ed ter, and 
Ee peme in connection with the en is 
a sufficient guarantee of its merit and import 


. Hews Dates. 


“Texas has twenty-three daily newerpa- 





pers. 

Evangelical work is forbidden in the Aus- 
trian Empire. 

Potato bugs have already been found in 
Canada in large numbers. 

On Sundays in Denver. Col., 10 000 per- 
sons may be seen on horseback. 


The Empress Augusta of Germany is vis- 
iting Queen Victoria at Windsor Castile. 


The system of compulsion in education is 
said to bost in London about $175 000 a year. 


Miss Id: Brown, a Maine girl, has become 
rofessor in mathematics in Wellesley Col- 
ege. 

The trial of the Rev. Mr. Tal cost 
the ehurches in the Brooklyn Presbytery 
$i 600. 

Mr. Scott Lord received, it is said, a fee 
of $00 000 for his services ia the Vanderbilt 
will case. 

Commiasioner of Internal Revenue Raum 
has left Washington for lilinois, to be gone 
two weeks. 

Sir Elward Thornton and family will 
pass the summer at Laurel Hill, on the banks 
of the Merrimack. 

The Duke of Norfolk is a wealthy Catho- 


lic, and has a yearly revenue Of nearly a mil- 
lion anda half dollars. 


During the season just closed the Boston 
Sewing Circle bas mace 10400 pieces of cloth- 
ing forthe poor of that city. 


Henry James Jr, the author, was born 
in this city, and 1s now thirty-six. His tather 
resides in Cambridge, Mass. 


Lord Beaconsfizid and thh Duke of Nor- 
thoumberland are the only members of the 
English Cabinet much past middle lite, 


An up country society offers a reward for 
the arrest of the person who surreptitiously 
introduced a hornets’ nest into the grab-bag. 


Barry Sullivan, the English actor, prides 
himself on having played Hamlet more than 
two thousand eight hundred timesin all quar- 
ters of the glove. 


Miss Mary Hall, a sister of the Jate Ezra 
Hall, has been appointed by Judge Beardsley, 
a Commissioner of the Supertor Court of Con- 
necticut. The New Haven Journal save that 
thts is the first appointment of a woman to an 
office of the kind in the State, 


The locomotives on one of the principal 
French railways are provided witn smal! 
clocks placed in the front at the bottom of the 
smoke siack, They are notaffected by the vi- 
bration, and they tell the station-masters the 
exact Lime of the arrival of trains. 


Little Miss Augusta Louise Margaret 
Russell, the daughter of the British Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin, is a fortunate young lady. She 
has just been christened and had for god- 
mother the Empress Augusta of Germany, 
who gave the littie lass a magnificent set of 
diamonds, 

On the 28h of April a so-called ‘‘King's 
Performance” took place at the Munich Opera 
House—t. e., his Majesty King Ludwig of Ba- 
varia sat alone in the house to witness the per- 
formance. Itis well known that the King 
never will goto the opera when other people 
are there. The piece was the Roi de Lahore. 


Passanante was conveyed, like a small 
Napoleon, to the island of Elba, in a ehin of 
war; on arriving at the galleys at Porto Fer- 
rajo, he was specially treated to cigars, wine, 
and dainty fare, then rowed ashore in the cap- 
tain’s gig with all the honors,and kept as a 
distinguished State prisoner until turned over 
vo bard labor. 


The abolition of the death penalty in 
Switzerland does not seem to have had satis 
factory results, since the Federal Council has 
determined to submit the question of its re- 
peal and the restoration of capita! punish- 
Inéotto & popular ballot on the 18:h of the 
next month. A bitter contest is being 
waged about it. 

Keep the kidoeys healthy and unobstructed with 
Hop Bitters and you need not fear sickness, 


The Victoria Cross has been awarded to 
the inte Lieutenants Meivill and Coghill. ot 
the 24tn Regiment, for their heroism in saving 
the colors of the regiment. There is a prece- 
dent for this posthumous honor in the case of 
Colonel Booth, of the 431, who it was an- 
nounced would have received the Bath had he 
su'vived tue Maori war. 


A small boy belonging to a Mrs. Stafford, 
who lives near Corydon. [nd., fell into a well 
recently. Mrs. Statford placed her tweive 
heen daughter in the well bucket, lowered 
rer Into the well, Out Of which the girl fished 
up the child, and, pulling itinto the bucket 
with her, both were drawn out by the mother 
The child was but sligntly hurt. ’ 
- EO 


What an Intelligent Physician Says. 


Dr. R C, Strother, of Monroe, La., who has been a 
medical practitioner for over twenty-five years, ina 
letter to the undersigned, says: **f have heard of 
your ‘Compound Oxygen Treatment’ for some length 
of time in a casual, incidental way, but it is only 
within the last few mnths that I have had my atten- 
tion particularly called to it in a way that has aroused 
my professiona: interest. I have watched its wouder- 
ful Vitalizing power in two or three instaoces in which 
the patients were using the *‘Home 7 reatment.’’ One 
of these patients was a sister, and her rapid improve- 
ment from alow condition of Nervous Devility and 
Muscular Prostration, resul'ing from severe acute dis- 
ease, was almost miraculous. Your little work, ‘Tug 
COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT, ITS MOCE OF AC- 
TION AND RESULTS," has fallen into my hands, and 
the therapeutical and pathological views therein in- 
culcated being to a great extent in accord with what 
theory and experience have been impressing on me, I 
have read it with unusual care and interest. Indeed, 
1 ee and re-read it with a great deal of Pleas- 
ure. {amsure you have found a curati agen 

incalculable remedial and Vitalizing ound 4 
adapted to a wide range of Giseases.’’ The above- 
named treatise is sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & 





reterring 10 Patents, formation of new 


PALEn, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Whe thankegivi was 
Rossian chapet‘in London, aiver. the patel 
of the Czar the ‘s revolver, 


Dacbess’ husband a 
Low Church organ when ab Freuvishos 
of Canterbury to interdict so questionable 





A diminished coneum pticn ot 


ents. It seems likely, however, that 
sants. among whem indulge ae 
n gradually extending, are re ia 
this direction, owing to harvests and 
low prices. 





A gentjeman (W. CO. 
soldier in the Contederate arm 
badge, which he took from the coat 
Union soldier at the batile of C 
ville, and he willtake pleasure in 
itto the friends of the soldier when 
satisfied of thetr identity. The 
marked “A J Hammond, 84 
celsior Brigade.”’ 
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neen Victoria has left golden opinions 
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peasant as she 
passed, and she tock ht in the lovely 
recenery about ber. She has to Eng- 


land in vigorous bealth. 


There are only twenty-three actual 
makers of pater de foi gras, the sales of which 
reach about $875 000 a year. The geese con- 
sume very large quantities of corn, anda lit- 
tle antimony is added to the grain to swell the 
liver. A good fat roose will, after this treat 
ment, weigh 16 to 2 rounds, and bave a liver 
weighing from? to 8 poun The taste for 
this delicacy steaaily grows. 


a 

One of the Pittsburg bank robbers was so 
hotiy pursued after getting from under the 
shadow of the Workingman's Bank that be 
lunged into the riveg. He held a revolver in 
is hand until he reeched the river, and when 
he jamped placed the wea hetween bis 
teeth. He floated down @ 8 distance and 
was saved from drowning by some men, who 

threw a line from ‘he shore. 








A Maine parson who announced from his 
ulpit that a circus was abont to visit the 
wn, andthat if any of bis flock should at- 
tend he would ae them a letter of dis- 
mission, was somewhat mollified in bis wrath 
when a bright and b 1d little Sunday s bool 
scholar of eight presented himee'f at close 
of the service with “Please, sir, will you give 
me the ticket to the circus that you prom 
ised ? 





The government survey undr Colonel 
Meigs, it is said, has demotished the theory 
that the lower tnterior portion of Florida is & 
basin not above the sea level and only pro- 
tected from inundation by a kind of sand 
level on the coast. Ther® is now no doubt of 
this interior portion having sufficient eleva- 
tion for drainage and reclamation. and it thus 
treated it would furnish superior sugar 
lands. ° 

SO 

Captain Lewis Gehrhardt has just had 
built by a Boston shipwr‘ght a boat in which 
he pro to sai; around the globe. Cap- 
tain Goldsmith ts & Dane. who has followed 
the sea from boyhood. His boat, which is 
called the Uncie Sam, is a tiny craft. just eigh- 
teen feet and one half inch over all in len 
and about ex feet three inches beam, ng 
about a0 foot ey than Ls craftin _ 
Captain Crapo. © ew Bedford, 
Atlantic. ‘rhe Uncie Sam is rigged with an 
extra tall mast, and bas extremely large 
tor so email a vessel. Captain Goldsmith's 
wife will accom </ him. The start will be 
made next montb, ihe Uncle 8am boping to 

through tbe Buez Canal about em- 

r, and to do the circumnavigation in about 
two years Captain Goldsmith is forty years 
old, and his wife twenty- 





Protect the #ystem trem Malaria. 


It is possible to do this even ip regiéns of country 
where miasma is most rife, and where the periodic 
fevers which it causes assume the most formidable 
types The immense popularity of Hostetter 8 Stom- 
ach Ritters is very largely attributable to the fect of 
its efficacy as a remedy for chilis and fever, billows 
remittents. and asa preventive of the various forms 
of malarial disease. In those portions of the West 
and South where complaints of this nature prevail .sod 
in the Tropics, it is pwrticularly esteemed for the pro- 
tective influence which it exerts; and it has bren very 
widely adopted asa substitute for the dangerous snd 
comparatively ineffective alkaloid, sulphate of qui- 
nine. Physicians have not been among the ~~ 
cncede its merits. andthe emphatic the 
dorsements which it has received have added to 
reputation it has obtained at home and abrosd. 

Ee 

Decter'’s Bills : 
Saved by using M’Clelland’s Homeopathic Remedies. 
They pra theene ib» expressly for Families. Put a 
neat one dollar cases and contains twelve (12) of 
most prominent medicines with description of disease 
and full directions for use. We want an agent in ever? 
town and county to sell our rewedies. some Oe 
with terms to agents sent, cone — tg one 
lar. Address McCLELL Pe. 








gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, a5¢ 
any case. Price 90 cts.; postage free. ood wy 
druggists. Odics 08 N. Eutew st., Baltimore, 
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theory anJ practice of eure by absorption, A prepar- 
ation was discovered by a physician who for years 
safered with inflammatory matism. and who 


conceived the idea that the care must be made 
the pores. To prepare the pores for action, by 
ing. was frst to be accomplished. Second, 
and strengtheaing ingredients, to be discovered. 
Third y, to combine the whole so that the action 
should be immediate. After a careful study of differ- 


Hil 


iste in the coun'ry, & “lotion’’ was prepared and used 
ip baths of warm water, resu'ting in a perfect and 
permanent ‘ure. Each ingredient of which their 
*‘Jotion’’ is composed, is used ia daily practice by 
physicians of all schools 

Jo combination this lotion Is Known to the public as 
*Sapavule,’’ and the experience of years proves its 
great value, whether it be in cases of acute infamma- 
tion, or in these more subtie, like chronic complaints. 
Thousands who dally use it pronounce it marvellous, 
so quicaly does it aliay paim and restore health and 
vigor, so diferent from delaging the stomach with 
drugs. 

The great virtue of ‘‘Sapanule’’ is not confined to 
the immediate relief of pain ia any part of the living 
organism, but is efficacious in curing ali diseases of 
the skin, eruptive or otherwise. The great usefulness 
and the luxury of Uriental baths has been fully estab- 
Mshed. The time and etpense necessary to enjoy 
these, places them beyond the reach of many. A bot- 
tle of **sapauule’’ can be used for a num ber of baths, 
and will be found as agreeable and efficacious as those 
given with such elaborate appliances, and is wiihin 
the reach of all. 

Those who suffer from pain or soreness of feet, 
whether caused by buulons, chilbiains, corns, or tn- 
flammatory troubles can be at once relieved and per- 
mavenatly cured by using **Sapanule’’ in foot baths. 

No preparation ever offered to the public for all dis- 
eases and accidents to which the living organism is 
liale, suchas rheumatism neuraigia, lumbago, back- 
ache, headache, wvunds, bruises, sprains, burns or 
scalis, piles, bolis, sores, salt rheum, erysirelas 
roughness of skin, cold sores, etc., is so sure to effect 
a quick and permanent cure, 


Farmers aud All Others Read This. 


PLECRO-PNEUMONIA.—‘*The Diseases of Live 
Stock and their Most Efficient Remedies,’* Including 
Horses, CATTLE SHeer 2 Swine, 1 Volume bound 
in cloth, 480 pages, Price $2.50. It may save you $50. 

“THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN,''—Advice to 
maiden, w fean* mother. One elegant volume bo"nd 
incloth. Price ¢2™, VWvery family should have it. 

*HAND-BOOK OF POPULAR MEDICINE. ’'—Should 
beinevery fam'ly. It willsave ten times its cost in 
doctor's billsin a year. One volume, 438 pages bound 
in cloth, $2 00, 

All three of these books sent to one address for $5.00 
or singly at above prices. Address, 

J.M,. DOWNING, 
7% Sansom 8t., Phils, 





Agents Wanted. 








A CaRD.—TO all who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fre or 
CHares. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rev. Joszrx T. 
Inman, Station D, New York City. 

————$—— rr 

Ice water is rendered harmiessand more refreshing 

with Hop Bitters in each draught. 





When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement found im these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

ee 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to their 
udgment as to what is good for them, but when you 
hink you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 

pouring into it nauseous drugs,turn your attention 
\& that GREAT EXTERNAL KEMEDY, 


“SAPANULE” 


Get a bottle and test its marvellous power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions, drawing inflamed and impoverished biood 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and by 
absorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 
tain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE Is appited It isacertain and prompt cure 
for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No preparation 
ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure io Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds. Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or old; Chil- 
blains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Burns 
and Scaids, Bleeding and all accidents. and diseases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, “SA PANULE” 
at once relieves and cures. Try it, and if not satisfied 
to call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1. 


BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
At Wholesale by JOHNSON HOLLOWAY @ CO., 
Phila, Pa. 


SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, 


237 Broadway. N Y. 
R THE MAGIC COMB. ‘ 
at. Dec 24, } (et. 12. 1868, in the Unite 
States. Pat, ie ingiand et. ct. 13, 1863 siso in France, 
BRADE ji liiil j 


aA ne 


WManK Moun 


be! we Hairs a Permanent Brown or Black. 
reutiod consists of a concentrated. solidi fed. 
conta 0A 
wi'l in no way injure the Hair or system The 
~ rw is perfectiy harmiess, with which the 
areceated Sent to any addr-ss. 
Pina Dollar. Bend tor Cireular for mie aad 
1 Pata nett, OPE te Agent for 


Zrerrwnere ° wa FED a Fighth Stenet PD tees 


Ps. The only prace Uomb ts manufac ured. 
ton. Monowe ee,” CS Aree we Phila., Pa. Hege- 
man & Ve., 208 Broadway, 
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ALN. 
It was the and is 


0. one Stomach, Boweils, or other giands or 
ROM MONE TO TWENTY, as et n 
rt ive we Ke ys — intrm, Er 5 
UxzZ, 


cents. There 
wh soere 


Fever and ail ~ A K+ 
rr Typhot Yellow and Fevers (aided et 
RADWAY'S pls ~ or guick. as Way’ 


‘FEVE 
rEVin END ah AND, AG 
is not a remedial t in the world 





READY RELI 





Dr. RADWAY’'S REGU- 


tasteless, for the cure of 
ee ts the pm liver, kidneys, 
bl , nervous constipation, 
ind , dilious fever, 
inflammation and ali 
ments of the internal viscera. arranted to 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


CURE OF CHRONIC D 
SCROFULA U OR OO irhuous HEREDIT RY OR 


Langs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE oversee 8 AND VITIATING THE 
oe ee c Nyy Scrofula, Glandular Sweil- 

cerous A ffections, 


Inlnte, Bhosdt ip oF Dye 
8 ile ‘Oo lain 1 the Lu 
7 ater Brash ™ Tic 2S. White Swell- 
ngs, mors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Compiaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt Rhea. Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Liver Complaint, Eto. 


Kithey and Bladder Complaints 


rinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
b _ Sieppage ot Wates, BIS a Urine, 
Bright's ; etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


-3Y—= 


DRE. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, New York. 


aw EDITION . 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


Four Pages Colored Plates, 
Now added,a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


including such as have come into use during 
the past fifteen vears—mary of which have never 
before found a place in any hugiish dictionary 


ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


of Noted Persons, ancient and modern. incinding 
many now living, giving Name. Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession and Date of eact 


GET THE LATEST. 
EW EDITION contains a Suppiement of 
over 4600 new words ana meanings. 


ach new word in Supplement has been se- 
lected and defined with great care. 


ww" Biographical Dictionary, now added, of 
over 9TOO names of Noted Persons. 
GET THE BEST 
dition ot the best Dictionary of the Eng- 


lixt) Language ever published. 
sfinitions have always been conceded to 


ne better than in any other lictionary. 
lustrations ateuit three times 
I a+ Maoy as io any other Dictionary, 


he Dict’v recommended ty State Fup'ts 
T of 3 States, and §0O («lege Tres te. 


n Schools, — about 32. have been 
I placed in Publie Schools in the U 8S. 

nlv Engzlixh Dictionary ecnisining * Bio 
graphical Dictionary.—thi« gives the 


ame with Pronnunelation. Nation Profee 
sion and Imte of over TOO rereone. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ma. 
ALSO 


WeesTER’s NaTionaL PictorieL DICTIONARY 
1040 Pages Octave. 600 Engravings. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


pi Mine ay 1, ant Iiotea pecmpty oured by 


ECaLIT! BADPATET 8 EIT Be ot 
Fico Baie ete 





















Unparalleled Success of 
The Mail Department for Samples & Supglies 
at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 











THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 























Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smaliest articie 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that le paid to customers who visit 
the establishment In person. 


CRAND DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind in America. 

































































THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 





about ordering. 


A GOOD PLAN 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidly operating 
in Stocks, by the **Two Unerring Rules for Success,’’ 
in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.'s new circular. The com- 
bipation method, which this firm has made so suc- 
cessful, enables people with large or small mé&ns to 
reap all the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of ordefs, in various sums, are pooled Into 
one vas! amount and co-operated asa migh whole, 
thas securing to each shareholder all the van 
of the largest operator, immense profits are divided 
monthly. Any amount, from $5 to $5,'00, or more, 
can be used successfully. ms Me aptist Weekly, 
September 26th, 1878. says, ** By the combination sys- 
tem §15 would make §75, or 5 per cent.: $50 pays $40, or 
7 percent. §100 makes §1.000, or 10 per cent. on the 
stock, during the month, according to the market. 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper duve 2th: 
**The combination method of vperativ stocks is the 
mcst succesful ever adopted,’’ New York Independ- 
ent. Sept. 12th: ‘The combination system Is founded 
upon correct business principles, and bo person need 
be without an Income while it is kept working b 
Messrs. Lawrence & Co.'’ Brooklyn dournal, Apri! 
2th: ‘uur editor madea net pro . of $101.23 from 
in one of Messrs. Lawrence &4( 0. 's combinations.’ 
ew circular (malied free) explains everything. 
Stocks and bonds wanted. Government bonds sup- 
i. 7 Lawrence & Co, , Bankers, 57 Exchange I’ lace, 
. ¥. 





GRAVES’ PAT. nesses TARGET GOR, 





metal pote 
Targeis and Glove Sight. 
$!.50, delivered, free of cost, th 
of pg «, or, sent by express, not 
or supplied with Guns at « low rate 


JOHN WILKINSON, Sole Man'f’r, 77 State St., Chicago. 
fend alec stamp for my elegant New Catalogue of roll 
Sawe, Lathes, Archery, Bas Base o Ball, &o, | have 
best goods in market a factarers ito Jom 
biteber of "s and Ware's aad sole importer of 
geouine “ Wilkinson Sew Biades. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used ia 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 


and Skirt Supporter sre the gree test 
improvement ever made in Corsets, They 
are + ft Ms veivet, very Gexibie aad contain 
po beues. 


The FLEXIGLE HIP CORSET, 


120 bones) Os with perfect ease and is 
arrent+d G61 lo bieak over the wg 
Price, ° ° $1.25. 


hout the U. S. om receipt 
for $1.00, Clute ot 


For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’'S, 
351 Broadway .Mow York. 


SAVE A DOLLAR ! #2572933 


is without any exception the best l’adia existence for 
the cure and prevention of all malarivus diseases and 
the most wonderful medical discovery of theage. No 
medicine required. Oures by alsorption. Send for 
pamphiet, which gives certificates of extraordinary 
cures performed by this Pad, mailed free. Ask your 
Druggist for the Fgy ptiam Pad and take no other; 
if he has none, I will send you one by mal! on receipt of 
price,@1. JOSEPH FLEMING, 4 Market street, 
Pitteburgh. Pa. Sole Agent for the United *tates 


~_- JUST OUT. Physicians and others 
shoud ciip sulsvut aud exsimiue the 





new ——- 5 6 Old styles cheap. Also 
: 10) second-band machives of otber 
\\2 2 makes very low. |r. GLASS, 


} Office aud Salesroomes, 1412 CHEST. 
= NUTSP.. 2d swry. rhe 











AGENTS READ THIS) 
pay Agente « Salary bd wg 


oo © large — sell our new 
sree ventions. «¢ mean ae 
raat 9 SHERMAS & CO. Marshal, Mich, 








A Month and 

« beALAES 

pyr 

neod y;'~ 
125: 8  , Ccemetatt 





Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what is desired, and by return mall you will 
receive, postage pald, samples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Invest in 


GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


Leadville, Colorado. 


The Carbonate Gold and Ailver Miu- 
ing‘ o of Leaoville, Uol, have piace’ @2 0.000 of their 
‘ apital Stock on the market as ® wor 1 ¢ tal. 
The Company «wa seventeen “jon mires a 4 are 
dally buying op more. The ‘ompany is n'sed ae 
& prospecting and developl g ‘ompany, 
aou des ring to invest In a good miving Yr sastek le ja 
the best locality in the word, where f-rtupes are 
dally made by prospecting and deve ing mines, can 
do no better than to buy stock of this Compan 

For further particyla s. references, ete. ress 

CHAKLES L. KUSZ, JR., Seo'y,. 

Lock box 1979. 


JAMES H. . BUNN, 





Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 
TWENTY-SEOCON D AND CHESTNUT 8TS., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Mall and Decorative Work 
=z ~ - # 4 in pereap. 


bS~ DON'T FAIL 


to send stamp for the Largest, Ha 

and most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 
PRESSES, CUTS, &¢., published. 

LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 


I ( 68 South Third Et., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OPIUM Habit cored at Home, No pub- 
lictty. (Cure painless, Terwes 
Fesssnaite. Time short, Tenth 
lelled success. 


year of unparale 
1,00 testimonials. State your case and address 
DK. F E£. MAKSH 
Quincy. Men. 





Dr. omg Graduate ef Bedicine 


2nd fnermacy. 5 ore. N. ax cor. me 4 
and Brown ote’ r, poh peed , on 

cure in Serofu yr c¢ av 

in Oatarrh, Pi Nervous Debility Frinary Uisraae, 
Hatr Troubles, Irregularities, Loss of Vitatity, Ve- 


mate Complaints or Wan sleeve 4Ae 


we mates ROOT BEE DR pices ors 












delicious drink—healthy aud strengthening. Ask 
your dr istforit. Sent by mati on receipt of B 
conta, anufactured only ig was. BE. Hinags, 215 


Market Street, ’hiiadelphia, I’a 
Invested tn Wall St. Stocks 
$10 to $1000 makes fortunes ay: month. 
ay explaining 
Address BAXTER & ©o.. "hanbore i? Wall st... N.Y. 








Pack 8 French Tra parent cards. me: 10 photos. 
female beauties!0c. escort and firtation carts loc. 
All for aie. securiy sealed Hall Bros k W ailingford ct 


| . PERFUME ly) Chromo Serotl, Transparent & 
av Fiirtatiou cards name in gold and jet, 10c. Vut- 
fit loc. Agents wanted. Koyal Card Co. Northford Ct. 


Perfumed Soowflake Chrome, To &c. cards 
pe Zailike, name in goid and 0 cents. 
A. SPRING @ Co... EW Nngtord. Conn 


4, ares 3B Chromeo, lw Moto. B® Uewau phetis, 
now fiske, &c. Name on We, CLINTUN BBUS 
i Vinteneti'a 


bine K & French Transparent Cards, securely 
n 


a. postpaid, @c., 2 packs We. Alling & Co., 
arham ° 


“ sy Owe. » wold 
BU sea ei ayn. Osea Un “Sinaehtned. Conn. 
¥, aA a a ry 
18 i om wy . Reed & Co.. po Neen. BY. 
TU oe os 
S description are 7 Hot 4o., “oox oma ow York. 
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And round the shadowy brow of care 
Will hope and fancy twine their roses. 


ee 


AFFECTION IN BIRD-LIVE. 


| NY one who will watch carefully may 
t 





s00n perceive that not only pigeons in 
im the yard, sparrows on the roof, crows 
in the wood, and wear other birds, al- 
ways live together in in 
bat aiso that ewallows and various other 
small birds, when, in the autumn, they fiy 
about In great swarms previous to migrating, 
alwa qh effectionately in pair-. 
Starile and various others, collect 
1 n the event in) numbers on 
bh, trees a night's rest; but in 
the morning the com y resolves iteeif into 
and during entire time of fight 
pairs remain together. Several species 
are the exceptions to this rule, inasmuch as 
the two sexes form into separate com panies to 
poescomse their migratory flight; this is the 
with most of our summer warbiers. The 
maies start,and also probably return, some 
Gays earlier than the fewales; but whenever 
the twasexes hare returned, they mate. and 
the pairs then formed are supposed to be of 
the same individuals as in previous years. 
The Saettey, and affectionate intimacy of 
married bi wae Sppeere most re gpd | 
in paire of the G family and in small 
Here ie perfect harmony of wii) aud 
he two sweethearts appear unwilling 
v leave one anotber's ——Z for a moment 
all their life; they do everything together— 
eating and drinking, patatas and dressing of 
feathers, sleeping and waking. Various de. 
of af nand barmeny are discernibie 
m close observation. Among the smal! gros. 
beaks, re of which sit t ther, the intl- 
mate mn is never disturbed; even over 
the feeding-cup there is noquarrelling. They 
stand highest in thie respect among birds. 
Love-tokens are exchanged by poeming of 
beaks , ye veritabie kissing, accom- 
panied with loving gestures. They are also 
more # clabie, and even at nesting-time more 
peaceable, than other birds. In the case of 
Other grosbeaks, when the male bird sits by 
the female in tae nest, there are various dem - 
Onetrations of affection, but also slight occa- 
sional disputes, especially about feeding 
time. Nextin order come the smal! parrots, 
which also appear almost inse ble. The 
maie bird s bis companion with seeds from 
thecrop. This goes on ey regularly during 
the hatching, ad until the young are some- 
what grown. Luring all this time the hen- 
bird, which broods aione, never leaves the 
nest but for a few minutes, and tne orck shows 
such affectionate care, that the whole day he 
seems © do nothing but take food and give it 
again. Yet even this loving union is marred 
from time to time, even during the hatching- 
time, with quarrels that even come to biows. 
n, the male bird of a pair of chaffinches 
Only occasionally site on the eggs or young, 
but be watches the nest very carefully, sing- 
log to bis mate the while, accowpanies the 
hen in flight, and helps ber in feeding the 
young. 

The marriage unions of parrots present 
great differences. The long-talled Australian 
rrots, beautiful in plumage, but mental! 
nierior, are not nearly soaffectionate towards 
each other as the little short-talled species. 
M Russ, a careiul observer, tells us that the 
mate bird of the Austraiian Nymph Cockatoo 
generally remains by night with the temale, 
and during the day site much more than she 
does. Such parental care is rare. Many par- 
rots, 6 ly large species, are by no means 

je in their sexual relations, and ap- 
somewhat affectionate only at the time 

of nidification. Large parrots are commonly 
very excited at broouing-time, and terocious 
towards otber animais, and even men. All 
| my — affection by giving food out of 


a quite peculiar wedlock is observable in 
some of the frebesand other birds. “In my 
aviary,” says M. Russ, “1 bad a pair of saffron 
finches, at whose behavior | was for some 
time quite astonished. The cock and the ben 
bunted and persecuted each other savagely 
for days and weeks together; it was not as in 
the case of Bome other birds, mere sport and 
teasing, buta bitter strife; the end of which 
was that the male bird, which appeared to 
have the worst of it, wade bis escapeallogether 
and never returned. Yet these two birds 
nestied, and acituaily reared four young, 
though I could not perceive whether their 
hatred was laid aside, or at least abated, dur- 
img the batching.” Similar phenomena, 

b pot so pronounced, occur amongst 
Sinches, parrots, birde of prey, &c. 

We have aiready said that the grosbeaks ex- 
| a affection tor one &@ r. The male 
requenuv also performs nee before the 
object 


separabie pairs; 


of bis regard; be bops about ina droll 
courtesying manner, with outepread tail and 
nodding head, wa’ ans at the same time a 
meiodious ditty. The larger grosbeaks give 
forth peculiar sounds scoompanied with a 
hopping movement. These love dances are 
frequently to be noticed in other bird-life. 
The streng pugnacity developed among 
birds atthe time of batching tse remarkabie. 
Even the little Ue grosbeak will endeavor, 
by violent pecking, to drive away males of the 
same, or closely reiate’d species, from the 
neighborhood of bis loved one. The jarger 
an are often roused by the same zenl toa 
biiad fury, which, in the ouse of the chafioch, 
ie trequently taken advantage of by bDird- 
catchers. he fights observed in nature be- 
tween birds, have most geveraly tor their 
cause the emotion of love. 
Weocome to another expression of affection 
in bird.lite—namely, song. It is to a great ex- 
tent of a purely emulative cuaracter, and not 
seldom is the contention so strong and per- 
through 
over<xertion, talls lifeless to the ground. 
One may observe such rivairy in opring, 
in the woods and fiei’s, between two ne 


bestag mate 6 and various other bi 
But pl ae of birds has, of course, also 
another t is the most potent means of 
wooing. nd this ts true not only as 
the sweet Bto! the nig 6, the melo- 
dious ing of the inch, but aleo of the 
boa ree of the crows, the itting 
screech of the jay, the murmur of pig- 


biless the most be- 


wit tenes they are abie to uce. { 
“Hark! the lark at Heaven's to slags” 00 


Grains of Gold. - 
Pe er eye OF 


Few things are impossible to diligence 
and skill. 

Did you ever benefit yourself by losing 
your temper? 

It requires an abler man to take advice 
than to give it. ° 

Keep clear of a man who does not value 
his own character. 

A note requires as prompt an answer as 
a spoken question. 

Regrets in reply to invitations should con- 
tain the reason tberefor. 

The men who succeed without the sid of 
edneation are the exceptions. 


Never answer questions in general com. 
pany that have been put to others. 


Do not do berore others anything which 
would be calied guilty by thy tather. 


Patience is a virtue which some people 
think everyone needs but themselves. 


ivine vengeance comes with feet of 
1 , but strikes with the hand of iron. 


Between the gabble of a fool and the tat 
tle of a man there is but a slight difference. 


Bodily enjoyment depends upon good 
hea!lth, and health aepends upon temperance. 


Knowledge will always predominate over 
ignorance, as man governs the other animals. 


If evil be said of thee, and it be true, cor- 
rect thyself ;if it bea lie, merely laugh at it. 


When selfishness is on foot its first effort 
2 te make you doubt the character of your 
Tiend,. 


The human heart, like a well, if entirely 
closed in from the world, is sure to generate 
an air of death. 


Slander soaks {nto the mind as water into 
low and marshy places, where it becomes 
stagnant and offensive. 


It takes one less time to get over one’s 
on misfortune than to be reconciled toa 
neighbor's good fortune. 


S'range as it may seem to you, mankind 
had rather see you fail than succeed, because 
they had rather pity than admire. 


Money can make a man notorious, but 
cannot make him respectable; but one half of 
the people do not know the difference. 

He isa 


The devil onght to have his due. 
good paymaster. He never forgets a debt, and 
never pays in money which is ata discount. 


There are people with whom penitence 
stands for repentance—people with whom 
wearing mourning dispenses with feeling sor- 
row. 


Truth isa naked and open davlight. that 
doth not show the masks and mumwmertes oi 
the world half so stately and daintily as can- 
dle light. 


‘“‘A man,”’ said oneof the fathers, ‘‘should 
be prepared for death the day before; but as 
he does not know when that day is, he should 
always bo prepared.” 

Don't tollow subterfuge. Be fair, square- 
dealing, candid and honest. You will find 
these your largest capital in trade, and the 
ouly basis of enduring tame and prosperity. 


Many people who boast of being ‘‘plain’’ 
and “blunt” are merely coars® and boorish., 
Such persons are constantly inflicting wounds 
which neither time nor medicine can ever 
heal. 


We love peace as weabhor pusillanimity; 
but not peace at auy price. There is a 
more destructive of the manhood of livin 
man than war is destructive of his menta 
body. 

The difference between goesip and truth 
is that no one wi!'l ever stop to question your 
veracity when you are indulging in the first, 
bat he wants your oath when you are speek- 
ing solemn facts. 


That theatrical kind of virtue, which re- 
quires publicity for its stage, and an applaud- 
ing people for its audience, could not Se de- 

nded on in the secrecy of solitude, or the re- 

rement of a desert. 


Fiad Ta careful and pleasant companion 
that should show me my angry face in a glass, 
I should not at all take it tll; to behold man's 
self so unnaturally disguised and dishonored, 
will conduce nota little to the impeachment 
of anger. 


To make children true, earnest men and 
women, to develop the unselfish qualities of 
their natures—the true province of the fam. 
ily—the parents must not seem to have, but 

in reality, all the virtues desirable in 
children. 


Don’t think you can lounge your time 
away and be of any service to t world you 
livein. Only the working man improves the 
world be lives in. Idleness is the condition 
of the savage who is born, lives, dies and 
leaves the world just as he found it. 


We are ruined not by what we really 
want, but what we think we do; theretore 
never go abroad in search of your wants; if 
they be real wants they will come home in 
search of you; for he that buys what he does 
not want will soon want what he cannot buy. 


Knowledge of the world must be com. 
bined with study, for this as we)! as better 
reasone: the fon of learning is a'ways 
invidious, and it 'equires considerable tact to 
inform, witbout a disriay of superiority, and 
ap encase esteem, as well as call forth admira- 

n. 


Begin the education of the heart not 
with the cultivation of noble propensities, 
but with the a of thore that are 
evil. When once noxtous herbs are witb. 
ered and rooted oat, 
plants, strong in themselves, will shoot up- 
wards. virt ft 
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It is better to hang around a sensible girl 
than a street corner. 

Military men are popular with the ladies. 
They like an offer sir. 

A woman in Vermont sold her little girl, 
ove years old, for $25. The babe bad the best 
of it. 


Mre Yeast wanta to know if artists don’t 
get the painter's colic when they get paint on 
their lettes. 

“Oh, yes, I have made faces my study. 
De you paint, Miss Brown?” “Sir! “] meaa 
do you paint pictures?” 

Washington has gone wild over angel 
cake, for whien Mrs. Hayes used to send to B8t. 
Louis before the Washington cooks had the 
recipe. 

Jenny June, epesking of the girl of the 
period, says: “She bas nothing else to do, 
peer girl, bat dress. It takes two-thirds of her 

me. 

The Princess of Wales is the innocent 
cause of turning the heads of balf the women 
in society. She invented the littie silk hand- 
kerchief larbas now 80 fashionable. 


Don't believe everything the women tell 
you. They like to say nice thingse—half of 
which they don’t mean. It is a sort of privi- 
lege they claim and enjoy. 


Mamma—' Well, Freddy, what bymn did 
you have at church ‘his morning ft” Miss Rus- 
se!l (prompting)—"‘Sun of My Soul.” Freddy 
(prom puUy)—“Sun of Miss Russell’s soul.” 


If the girls don't quit wearing these 
abominably wide belts, squeezing will become 
one of the lostarts. Noman of delicate teel- 
ing likes to embrace a leather trunk, even if 
there is a girl inside of it. 


Nine out of ten groups of young ladies 
one overhears talking on the street or else- 
where will be found to use the pronouns “he,” 
“nis.” or “him,” jast two hundred and fifty 
times oftener than any other word. 


Very dressy shoes are of white satin, with 
lace drawn tightly over the satin. These are 
worn with brida) costumes. Slippers still have 
many straps on the instep, some having small 
bows witb a pug dog’s head on each bow. 


Peter the Great once said: ‘God estab 
iiahed wedlock for happiness, tor mutual sup- 

rt, and for consolation in the vicissitudes of 
ife,and, as wretched marriages do not sus- 
tain God’s purp%se in matrimony, it is proper, 
in such cases, to grant divorce.” 


A pretty girl out West told her beau that 
she was a mind reader. “You don’t say so!” 
he exclaimed. “Can you read what's in my 
mind?” “Yes,” said she; “you have it in 
mind to ask me to be your wife, but you are 
just a little scared at the idea.” Their wedding 
cards are out. 


There bas been a virulent case of mother- 
in-law in Paris. Theold lady not enly con- 
fessed that ehe had scra a bundleof match- 
ends into the husb+nd’s soup while the wile 
was out of the room, but expressed regret that 
the poison was not strong enough to kill the 
man, and said she would do better next time. 


A married man, falling into misfortune, 
is more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
world than a single one, chiefly because his 
spirlis are soothed and retrieved by domestic 
endearments, and his self-respect kept alive 
by ery that, although al) abroad be dark. 
ness and humiliation, vet there is alittie world 
of love at home over which hefis a monarch. 


The ladies of Sherman, Texas, sometimes 
indulge in the sports of the chase, ard the 
other day a bevy of them were out with at- 
tendant gentiemen. They had a number of 
exciting races after jack rabbits. and three or 
feur of the tair ones were precipitated from 
their flying steeds, and, though not seriously 
injared, had to be taken home in a farmer's 
wagon. 


Shakespeare has no heroes—he has only 
heroines. There is bardly a play that has not 
& perfect woman tn it, steadfast in grave hope 
and error):ss purpose. Co'delia, Desdemona, 
Isabelja, Hermione, {mogen, Queen Kather 
ine, Pedita, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and 
last, and perhaps loveliest, Virginia, are all 
faultless, and conceived in the highest type of 
humanity. 


A nervous woman should not be made 
the victim of a practical joke. A few weeks 
age an Englishwoman living in Birmingham 
received a letter for which she had to pay ten 

nee, and when she opened it she founda 

lank sheetot paper and a farthing. Thetrick 
made her melancholy and morbid, her mind 
lost ite balance, and she putan end to her ex- 
istence by cutting her throat with a razor. 


George Eliot says that girls are ‘‘delicate 
vessels."" They are not so delicate as their 
pallor often implies Did George never hear 
of a girl walking 3000 quarter miles in 3 000 
quarter hours? It is the girl who dances un- 
til 2 A. M., and wno sits at tre piano two 
hours in the afternoon and sings, ‘Mother 
Dear is Growing Old,” while her maternal pa- 
rent is frying slapjacks for supper, who is a 
“delicate vessel.”’ 


A Miss Redmond, of New York, inserted 
a matrimonial advertisement in the columns 
of a daily paper, and got into an amatory cor. 
respondence with a Georgia farmer, who fin- 
ally bade ver come on from New York and be 
his bride. Taking her mother and brother 
along, the fair damsel hastened tothe man she 
had found, only to discover on reaching ber 
a — he was abroken-~iown gray- 

eard, living in a log cabin, and poo 

buy his ealt. . _ _ 


We often wondered why girls married. 
A Camden young lady, dilating on the sub- 
ject, nye “Well, no, I don’t know as I'd 
marry for money alone, but if a man had 
plenty of Soe allied to a sweet disposition, 
& moustache that curled at both ends, and 
he wanted tO marry mé, and promised to let 
me bave my Own way in everything, would 
sive me two diamond rings, would pay my 
milliner’s and dress-maker’s bills without 
grumbling, and I loved him—I wouldn't con. 
sider his money any drawback to the match.” 


A young girl of Kentucky, named Jobn- 
son, who is addicted to reading novels, 
dressed herself in boys’ clot and armed 
with two pistols and a Tr took the packet 
for Evansville, Ind., intending to lead a life 
that wou'd be aterror to the foe. On the boat 
some deck hands were moving freight, when 
a big rat ran out in the direction of our bero- 
ine. She jum on a bale of cotton and 
screamed. carried her to the ladies’ 
cabin, where she remained during the round 
trip, and she bas now Lpogeasens her parents to 
do ber sbare in the kitchen aad keep her end 





up at the sewing machine. 











a “Bisple”’ articles. — Padlocks, 
Well. wishers. —Thirsty travellers. 


hundred walk 
ns ee be called the 


A speedy method to stop your credit is to 


let your account rua. 


How to get up 8 spring meeting—put 
fat on to cteee buggy. two 


Young men are mapping out short routes 


around the icé cream 


Most oung men to pull down their 
rttapehe rene om ana ml poe 


A of Walker’s was pur. 
chased Un week Ady. — B— = 
it was a work on pedestsianism. 

“If ye plezc, sir, 1ma man 
but if ye have avy soda water the stren 
ond quauty of w y I'll troubie ye ‘ 


Jc flerson said: ‘‘We seldom repent of bav- 
sng entes too little.” He never went out to 
fish ghar without taking breakfast beiore 


‘‘Whata delightful tellow Edward is— 
80 jolly—his pocket- book always " oy 
yess ted one that wants to put anything 


The whiskey in Leadville is so weak and 
Joliate to pet drumir Gnomat to alee nen ae 
headache next morning. oes 


The mosquito bas arrived, and from the 
way in whicb he takes bold it is evident that 
be has taken advantage of tbe lull in business 
during the last six months to equip bimeecif 
with latest improvements in boring ap- 
paratus. y 

If you think no one cares for you in this 
cold world, just tell your netgnbors that 
prepese to keep bens. You will be su 

see what an immediate interest they will 
manifest in you. 


All of Edison’s children go to bed with 
electric lamps and bave to say their prayers 
in the phonograph. Tnen in the morning Mrs. 
E}ison investigates and finds outif they were 
all up to the mark. 


Between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty years most people become insane. 
They become merely foolish between fifteen 
and twenty-five, and write Spring poetry, 
letters and sucb nonsense. 


‘‘His acts made him immortal, and he 
lives more than ever,” were the words of a 
minister at a funeral; but the com tor pat 
it in this fashion, *His acts made immor- 
tal, and he lies worte than ever.” 


‘Can dogs find their way home from a 
long distance?” asks an exchange. It’s accord- 
ing tothe dog. If it’s one you want to get rid 
of, he can finu his way back bome from Call- 
fornia. If it’sag one, he’s apt to get lost 
if he goes round the corner. 


Butcher: ‘Come, Jobn, be lively now: 
break the bones in Mr. Williamson's chops 
and put Mr. Smith’s ribs in the basket for 
bim.” John (briskly): “All right, sir, just as 
s00n as I’ve sawed off Mrs. Morphy's leg.” 


He entered the grocery, said not a word 
but allowed his cane to swing toand fro ex- 
actly like the ndulum of a clock. The 
grocer orly said, “No; we sell notbing on 
tick!’ and the man with the cane passed sadly 
and allently out. 


‘IT say. Sambo, were you ever intoxi- 
cated?” “No, Julius, neber; was yout” “Well 
I was. Sambo.” “Didn’tit make you feel g 
Jviiuet?” “Yah! But, goliy, next morning I 
thougbt my head was a wood-sbed, and all de 
niggers in Christendom was splitting wood in 
tu! 


‘*‘What will you take for twenty nights at 
San Francisco?” was the brief telegrarhic 
query which some speculators despatched to 
Artemus Ward, when the ceiebrated humorist 
was in the height of his populart asa leo 
turer. “Brandy and water,” was prompt 
response. 

An attorney not celebrated tor his probity 
was robbed one bight on bis way from Wick- 
Jow to Dublin. His father, meeting Baron 
O Grady the next day, said, “My lord pave 
you beard of my son’s1obbery?t” “No, indeed, 
replied the Baron, with a good deal of sur- 
prise. *“Piay whom did he prob?” . 


Monsieur Blank is very, very rich. He 
bas only one relation in the world—Dr. Zed, 
who was recently asked: “How is your gress 
uncle, Monsieur Biank?” “I am told is 
very low.” “Iam tola? And pray what is 
the meaning of that? Arn’t you yo 
ciant” ‘On! dear, no! The temptation is too 
great.” 


They tell a story about a man out West 
who ha‘ a bare lip, upon which be performed 
an operation himself by inserting a piece of 
chicken flesh. It adhered and filled up the 
place admirably. This was well enough until, 
in compliance with the fashion, he undertook 
to raise a moustache, when the one side grew 
hair and the other feathers. 


Says Jones: ‘When I see Mrs. J. in the 
clothes-yard, both arms as red as a boiled lob- 
ster, bared to the elbow, and stretched b 
above her in her struggles with an unruly 
sheet, an apron over her , her hair in her 
eyes and a clothes-pin oe ape from ber 
mouth, it seems im ble that she is one 
and the same with the Miss Stebbins I used to 
feed on peppermints and about whom I used 
to rave so.”’ 


Composition by a small boy:— ‘My sister 
Kate curls her hair with tied Tato it, 
and she jooks tunny until beau comes, 
and then she jerks the papers out, primps be- 
tore the looking-glass, and rons down stairs 
and says to the young man, *’Xcusemy Jooks, 
my bair istumbled up.” My pa has gots pig, 
and he puta that pig's tail in a curling al 
and sister Katie she out tosee him 

the pig, and say she, * orm what do you 
puta paper on that tail f And say -_ 
loving parent, “Gal, 1 love that pig like 
was my own darter, and the paper is on 
the other way, for I've sworn to take one 
out of that pig’s tail if | lose pork in doing 


A CoLp 8uzms a SMALL Arran —Most 
negiect it. Who minds it Yet @ ost T’atay 
turn to Consum 
certain death. & 
is, take Dr. D. J. 










